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No advertising would be, or could be, printed in The 
Sunday School Times unless advertising had been 
amply proved to be of very great value to the reader. 
More good advertising in these pages would be of 
advantage to you. A ‘more lively responsiveness on 
your part to the announcements already appearing, 
would be convincing testimony to your desire that 
the paper should be more than ever a directory of 
substantial concerns to which you might confidently 
turn for needed supplies. Will you help make it so ? 











Lesson Calendar 
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12. June 2r.—The Great Refusal... ....... ark 10 ; 17-31 
June 28.—Review : The Seeking Saviour. 
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Peace 
By Emily E. King 


HEN the water is at rest, 
Every branch and leaf we see 
Mirrored in its tranquil breast, 
Faithful in reality. 
So give me thy blessed peace, 
Gracious Master, Saviour mine, 
That my soul in glad release 
May reflect thy face divine. 








Declining to Do Good 


To accept every opportunity we have of doing 
good-is to fail where we might succeed. For more 
opportunities of meeting some need come into every 
man’s life than he can possibly accept; and it is 
every man’s duty to decline some of those opportuni- 
ties. That man best fulfils the will of God for his life 
who most faithfully lets God choose between his op- 
portunities forhim. A Christian man of large respon- 
sibilities prayed ‘* for help to reject some opportunities 
in order to make better use of others.’’ It is better 
to do well in the things that God chooses for us, 
than to fall short in everything because we have in- 
sisted on taking upon ourselves some obligations that 
God never wanted us to have. A locomotive gnay be 
of more service to a railroad by bringing three cars 
promptly to their destination than by taking on twenty 


cars that were not intended fer it, and thus delaying 
traffic all along theline. Let us set our faces firmly 
against the allurement of opportunities of doing good 
that would break down instead of build up the real 
service into which God calls us. 


x 
Held Up 


Hold-ups are not always hindrances. A woman 
boarded a suburban train the other evening, and, as 
the train was about to start, was seen to turn in the 
aisle and rush frantically toward the door. A stout 
woman, coming toward her, stolidly blocked the aisle 
and the panic-stricken woman could not get by. Then, 
‘* Did you drop your bag?’’ asked the woman who 
stood in the way. ‘* Yes,'’ gasped the blockaded 
one. ‘* Well,’’ here it is,’ was the answer of the 
burly hindrance, as she handed over a small hand- 
bag ; and with a grateful sigh of relief the other 
woman turned and went back to her seat. How often 
we try to rush past the seeming hindrance which is 
really God's special meeting of.our immediate need, 


- 
Meeting the Children’s Challenge 


It is a base thing to be at anything but our best 
before children. We may think that a child will not 
know that our show of temper or irritation is not jus- 
tified. We may expect him to believe that it is right 
because we do it. But if he does look upon our fail- 
ure as something entirely right, how we have lowered 
his'standards !| Just because a child is so ready to 
believe trustfully that what he sees in others is good, 
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we should be all the more keenly alert to let him 
see in us only the best. A specialist in children's 
books said recently before the Booksellers’ School, in 
New York: ‘All the money we may make out of dis- 
tributing unworthy books could not take away the 
shame we should feel if it came back to us that we 
had in any way assisted in the mean work of lowering 
a child’s taste or character ideals,'’ Do we ever lower 
the tastes or ideals of the children in our own home, or 
school, or neighborhood ? To do wrong before those 
who may innocently think it is right is about as dis- 
astrous a way of propagating our own failures as could 
be imagined. And to be at our best before children 
is one of the richest opportunities for seed-sowing that 
God gives us. 


oo 
The Program 


Our best hopes for our work to-day are not equal 
to God's best plans for us to-day, We may see won- 
derful things, of God's own choosing, just ahead in 
to-day’s program ; but we can be sure that God sees 
still more wonderful things there. One reason for this 
is that God has been working, already, to make this 
day in our life what he wants it to be. A Christian 
man whom God has greatly used offers his thanksgiv- 
ing ‘‘ for evidence that God goes ahegd, of us and 
prepares the way for us, and waits our obedience that 
he may do greater things.'’ Obedience and ,tewst 
make the combination that will unlock to:us the treas- 
ures of the great things which God has put into, his 
day for us, Have we really accepted God's guarantee 
that every day of our life may, if we will, be.exceed- 
ing abundantly better than we can ask or think ? 
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The Inspiration of Difficulty 


VERY heart leaps at the hearing of noble words 
about the surmounting of obstacles. For a mo- 
ment the most discouraged feel that they too 

might overcome. No literature appeals to us more 
than that in which men and women have turned their 
difficulties into an opportunity. But it is still a long 
step from delighting in these victories as we read them 
to taking up our own familiar and often heart-sicken- 
ing difficulty and treating it as an incentive ourselves. 

Better close the books which recount the struggles 
and conquests of others if after much reading we are 
no nearer to gripping our own problem, for the hin- 
drances they dealt with come to have a fascination for 
us and we are deceived into thinking that they were 
really nobler and more inspiring than those we meet. 
The honest heart will say, ‘‘Shabby and disheartening 
as my task may look, nevertheless it is mine and I 
must turn it into my good fortune just as they did.”’ 
All our lives we Wave heard that difficulty may become 
an inspiration, but now we must prove it for ourselves, 

When we look at some well-poised and efficient life 
we are generally tempted to wish that life had gone as 
well with us as it has apparently gone with him. We 
imagine that he has found more tractable materials 
than we have, and we sigh over the unfortunate ele- 
ments and situations out of which we must build our 
characters, . But in thousands of cases it would be 
more to the point if we could know what peculiar dif- 
ficulties this envied person had to contend with before 
the power we covet came to be his possession. 

A preacher who is now long famous for his way of 
putting things was once asked how he came by his 
gift of concise and telling speech and he frankly gave 
the history of it. .He said that in his college days his 
letters home and pretty nearly everything else he wrote 
were a marvel of obscure and tangled construction. 
They were the despair of his friends and family. When 
later he began to preach the defect continued. But 
the very resistance which he found in language finally 





brought him to a passionate desire to convey his mes- 
sage to others. When he got indignant enough about 
it he determined that he would make his messages as 
direct and poignant as anybody's, and as he set val- 
iantly to work the very difficulty unlocked to him 
powers of expression which have made him notable 
for that one thing. The pleased world which has‘been 
listening to him all these years has probably supposed 
that the gift came to him by nature. What hindrance 
will you take up and treat exactly as he treated his ? 
That is the whole point of such a story. 

A shrewd man, whose gift of happiness had been se- 
cured under circumstances which make most men's 
lives bitter and morose, was talking with a friend who 
had just been promoted to a very enviable position. 
After the friend had dwelt enthusiastically upon the ad- 
vantages and privileges of his new station his keen 
questioner asked, ‘‘ But is there enough about it that 
is disagreeable and disappointing to keep you awake 
and get the best out of you?’’ As it turned out the 
man did develop new and splendid qualities in that 
position, qualities which he never had before, but they 
were nearly all the product, not of the favoring ele- 
ments, but of the unexpected and painful difficulties 
which he had to meet in it. Doubtless we all know 
of people who never had a fair chance in this world 
simply because they have never had enough to con- 
tend with. 

Truths like these are paft of our spiritual tradition, 
but the tradition cannot be extended by mere lip re- 
petition. We must re-experience it. It may be thiat 
at this very moment when we are longing for help and 
relief and light we need nothing so much as to look 
again at the trouble or discouragement or failure now 
pressing upon us and ask whether just this thing may 
not be the means by which new life and strength are 
to come to us. As Rutherford says, ‘‘It is faith’s 
work to claim and challenge lovingkindness out’ of all 
the roughest strokes of God." - ‘‘I will look again."’ 
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‘Jt may be that this very trouble which for months past 


has seemed to stand in the way of our growth and 
power és the way to it, ‘‘I will make my mountains 
a way.’’ When we hear God's voice claiming our 
difficulties and calling them ‘‘My mountains,”’ they 
are tinged already with incentive. By means of them 
we may come to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, 
Longing for opportunity and apparently finding none, 
may it not be that the very difficulty which has so per- 
sistently blocked our path is just the opportunity we 
need? Do not despise it. It may be the making of 
you. , 
Bishop Francis Paget wrote: ‘‘I think as I look 
back upon my life, that there is hardly a single 
thwarting of my wishes, hardly a single instance where 
things seemed to go against me, in which I cannot even 
now see that by God’s profound mercy they really went 
for me all the while. So that if 1 could have looked 
forward only so far as the time now present, I should 
have longed for and welcomed all those things which 
I have feared and grudgingly accepted, There is noth- 
ing that God does not work into his perfect plan of our 
lives. All lives converge, all movements tend to do his 
will, on earth as in heaven.”’ 

May our difficulties, then, not be justly treated as 
prophetic rather than menacing? We let them spell 
failure and unhappiness and disaster when they may, 
by our surmounting them, lead us into new regions of 
spiritual life and prosperity which are just what we 
long for and need, and which couid never have been en- 
tered any other way. In the power developed by dealing 
with the obstacle before us we find just what we need 
to use in the new and happier experience beyond, 
when this obstacle will be scarcely remembered. 

The hardship may be a personal disappointment 
which seems to have lamed and crippled us, or it may 
be a loss which for the time darkens our mind and de- 
prives life of all interest. It may be a failure or a 


succession of failures which have disheartened us. Or 


again it may be some infirmity like sensitiveness which 
has so grown upon us that social life has become an 
agony. Dr, Trumbull used to hold that the very sen- 
sitiveness which hurt and enfeebled us might be trans- 
formed into one of the greatest assets of the soul. One 
yiéed’ not wish to get rid of it for he might by carrying 
that very infirmity persistently into God's care have it 
transmuted into an instrument of the finest use. Are 
we yet sure that nothing can be done with it save what 
Let us try it. 

With the richest natures the difficulty often takes the 
form of a period of sterility and lack of interest in 
which it seems that nothing can be attempted. Before 
us often lies a stretch of time in which we can see no 
promise and we can hardly endure the outlook, Then, 
often, the soul rises up within us and determines that 
even if no very vivid work may be done nevertheless 
any eftort is better than idle waiting. With dogged 
resolution, expecting no immediate joy, we accept the 
situation, go to work, with many a setback to be sure 
and ‘*many a tear,’’ and it is not long before all is 
changed. We were not forsaken, and what we were 
tempted to call God's desertion of us was really his ef- 
fort to get our attention and lead it to new revelations 
of his love and power and guidance. Inspiration is 
no ‘‘texture of dreams but of tke tough fibre of the 
human heart,’’ and some of the best we ever get is 
what comes to us out of whole-hearted courageous ac- 
ceptance of situations which at the first look seemed 
utterly uninspiring. 
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Praising Our Way Into Blessing 


To praise God only when we feel like praising 
him is to miss a part of the blessing of praise. Many 
of us have douptless not yet realized what a wonder- 
ful weapon against the powers of darkness we have in 
praise. Not only that; there are other blessings 
which we may get in no other way than through praise. 
Whether we are in the darkness or in the sunshine, 
God wants us to remember this. And for those in 
the darkness there is a special message of encourage- 
ment that is wonderfully simple and rich. A reader 
in the state of Washington brings this message in a 
testimony of thanksgiving for what God has done for 
her and others. May all who are groping in darkness, 
or hungering for spiritual blessings that they do not 
seem able to take by faith, heed this testimony : 








Your article, ‘‘ When in. Spiritual Darkness,"’ in Notes on 
Open Letters of Aprii 18, stirs me to give a remedy that I have 
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aw never to fail me, or any one else who faithfully prac- 
t it. 
The darker the hour, the more resolutely I set myself to 
praise$S. Praise in prayer, praise: in song,’ read psalms of 
ise. Praise for every géod thing tbat & now, or ever has 
n, or ever will be (so far as we know) our | 
Nothing too small to be mentioned, nothing too great to be 
counte Praise for eyesight, the use of reason, the ability to 
draw a full breath without pain ; that we are not too righteous 
to be counted among the ‘‘sinners’’ whom Jesus came to 
save ; that by “* putting on Christ’’ (Gal. 3 : 27-29) we become 
Abraham's seed, and heirs of the promises, “Praise for the 
privilege of doing ‘‘ whatsoever we do” to His glory. Praise 
that He is willing we should call on Him to help us to do per- 
fect work in a// our duties,—making good bread, giving sun- 
shine for washday (I've often seen the clouds scatter yntil my 
wash was dry,—not always; He. has the good ove to con- 
sider), ‘There are uncountable numbers of ‘'‘ good and per- 
fect gifts'’ coming to us from God continually, and praising 
him for them puts us in the right attitude toward God, that of 
gratitude ; and I think the old Adversary hates so to hear God 
praised that he leaves us, and we climb into that ‘' secret 
place"’ of Psalm ot : 1. 

1 had a neighbor who had ill-health and was so melancholy 
that she became a great care and burden to her family. But, 
persistently keeping in the atmosphere of praise (combined 
with prayer, of course ; praise is one form of prayer), she fuliy 
recovered from all the darkness, spiritual and physical. Oh, 
we have a glorious Father. 


When we praise God, we recognize God's love and 
God’s power. The moreeve praise, the more fully we 
open our life to his love and power; until, before we 
know it, we are letting that love and power do for us 
all that we need. And all that we need is always 
better than we ask or think. The one cleansed leper 
of the ten healed by our Lord who returned, ‘‘ with a 
loud voice glorifying God,’’ and gave thanks to Jesus, 
received a blessing that the nine thoughtlessly unre- 
sponsive ones did not receive. The nine were healed 
physically of their leprosy, as was the tenth. But 
only to the praising, thankful man did our Lord say, 
‘*Thy faith hath made thee whole.’’ Here was a 
spiritual blessing freely given to the man who took 
time to glorify and thank God; while with the others 
the miracle-blessing received that day from God may 
have perished with their earthly life. 

The less we feel like praising God, the more we 
need to praise him. The less we see to give thanks- 
giving for, the more we need to give thanks, using 
our eyes and our thoughts by a deliberate act of the 
will to remember and discover the countless things in 
our life for which thanksgiving is needed. It has 


been pointed out that, properly, we praise Géd for’ 


what he is, and give thanks for what he does. Both 
praise and thanksgiving, therefore, are always open 
to us. If we thank our Lord for what he has already 
done for us, we open the way for him to do more; if 
we praise him for what we know he is, he can show 
us still more of the wonders of himself. 


x 
Financing the New Building 


When a church comes to the conviction that a 
new building is needed, and must be undertaken, the 
problem of financing the work is likely to be a large one. 
A New York State reader asks for help at this point : 

I have been delegated by the committee having in hand the 
matter of an up-to-date Sunday-school building, for the church 
of which | am a member, to secure information as to the most 
approved and modern methods of raising funds for a building 
for Sunday-school purposes. I would like you to advise me 
as to what, if any, books are published giving the most ap- 
proved financial methods for securing a sum of from $25,000 to 
$30,000 for such purposes. 

If this church expects to raise the needed money by 
gifts, it is entering upon the best plan at the outset. 
For the most approved financial method for securing 
the sum needed fora new building for the Lord’s work 
is just to give the money: give it one’s self, and get 
other people to give it. There is no other method 
that has God’s approval as revealed to us in his Word, 

The Sunday School Times has been unable to dis- 
cover any books that are devoted to methods of 
financing the Sunday-school building by outright 
giving. Mr. Marion Lawrance’s volume, ‘‘ Housing 
the Sunday-School’’ (Westminster Press, $2.12 by 
mail), touches briefly upon the subject, on pages 18, 
27, 28. This is a book that any Sunday-school build- 
ing committee will do well to have in hand. Mr. 
Lawrance approves only outright giving as the method 
of raising the needed money, saying, ‘‘The easiest 
way to raise money for a new church or any Christian 
enterprise is to give it,’’ and he cautions against 
‘* pay socials,’’ fairs, and the like as certain to lower 
the spiritual power of the church, . He describes some 
simple methods for giving campaigns. 


One suburban church known to the Editor, with a 


membership of two hundred and thirty-five, is just 
now in the midst of a giving campaign, for the pro- 
viding of $48,000 for its new church and Sunday- 
school building and equipment, The method that 
the members adopted was that they should, so far as 
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possible, individually pledge one month's income, to 
be divided into four payments extending through two 
years. In other words, one week's income is being 
given twice a year for the two years. A special Sun- 
day, in spring and autumn, announced in advance, is 


set aside for the receiving of this offering, the minis- 


ter preaching upon the subject both in advance and 
on the designated Sunday in a way that inspires the 
desire to give. The pledges, however, are made solely 
between the individual and God; no written pledges 
are signed by any one, and in general no one is sup- 
posed to know what any one else in the church gives. 
Envelopes for this offering are sent to the members of 
the congregation, their offerings are placed in the 
envelopes, which are then sealed, and are laid on the 
contribution plate on the Sunday devoted to this pur- 
pose. ‘Thesresult has been notably blessed. The 
plan was entered upon in the autumn of 1912; since 


-then, in a year and a half, a little more than $19,000 
‘has been either received in cash or voluntarily prom- 


ised.. ‘This amount has not been made up exclusively 
by the offerings of the members of the church, for 
others in the community have become deeply inter- 
ested in the building enterprise, and, their aid having 
been invited, it is a striking fact that free-will offerings 
made or promised by those outside the church have 


‘even exceeded the offerings of the members of the 


church. It looks as though God were ready to add 
freely to the gifts of those who give freely. 

The Editor would like to hear from other churches 
that have successfully financed their new buildings or 
their current work by any method of systematic giv- 
ing. The publishing of some of these experiences 
should prove helpful to many. When writing, the 


‘plans followed should be described in full detail. 


To enlist the members of the congregation in sys- 
tematic giving as the Lord has prospered them, espe- 
cially by bringing them to see the emancipating truth 
of Christian stewardship and to recognize that all they 
have is God's, to be administered by them for him, is 
to solve the financial problems of any church. 


Do You Like Your Hymn-Book ? 


If you specially like, or if instead you dislike, 
the bymn-book that you are using in your church, 


‘your Sunday-school, or your prayer-meeting, the Ed- 


itor ‘of The Sunday School Times would like you to 
write him a letter and tell just why. Will you do a 
real service to the Times—and perhaps to many of 
its readers—by answering some or all of the following 
questions when you write ? 

1. Is the book you are describing used in «he 
preaching services of the church (morning or even- 
ing or both), or in the Sunday-school, or in the prayer- 
meeting, or in all these services ? 

2. What is it you like best about your hymn-book, 
and why? (If it is the music, or the sentiments of 
the words, or the way its subjects are classified, or any 
other particular feature, please explain this quite fully.) 

3. What do you think constitutes the book’s great- 
est usefulness to your people ? 

4. Why was a change made from the book that 
was in use before your present book? What reasons 
influenced the church or school to try a different 
book ? 

5. When the present hymn-book was selected 
by your church or school, how was the selection 
made? (Was a committee appointed, or did some 
individual decide ; and what method did such a per- 
son or persons follow, as to securing and examining 
and choosing between books? Please describe every 
step that was taken.) 

6. If you do not like the hymn-book now in use, 
what is your objection to it? 

7. What advice would you give to other churches 
or Sunday-schools that are considering a new book? 


ad 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, we come to thee not for things, 
but for thyself. We do not ask for gifts, but for the 
Giver. We want thee around us, and within. We 

crave thee as Comrade, Protector, Guide, Instructor. Even 
more we hunger for thy very life flowing through us and abid- 
ing in us. Impart to us more and more of thyself—all we are 
capable of receiving. We would fain think thy thoughts, share 
thy feelings, achieve thy vision, grow in thy largeness, respond 
to thy will, and do thy work. Make us both partners and par- 
takers with thee. Let thy holiness cleanse us, thy love burn 
in our hearts, thy wisdom possess our minds. Not only let 
our lives thrill to thy touch—give us that touch, that we may 
quicken others. Let our very faces shine with God. Beget 
within us the divine compassion. As thou art gentle, make us 
gentle. Refine our coarseness. Remove all harshness from 
our spirits. Reduce our distempered nature to serenity and 
quiet, like thine own, Relax the false tension of fear and ap- 
prehension. 
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When I Fold a Little Kansas Town of the Lepers 


How Wilbur set Pete to work 


By W. M. 


Secretary U. S. A. Committee 
Danes ir tus tates © Loren 





HEN aan invitation came to me to visit White’ 


Cloud, Kansas, I gave my acceptance reluc-’ 

tantly ; indeed, my first thought’ was’ to de- 
cline. But when Mrs. Chapman indicated in .her 
letter that her husband would be home from South. 
America about the time she had proposed for me to 
come, my imagination pictured him as perhaps: a’ 
mining magnate or possibly a wealthy capper king ; 
and as Mrs, Chapman had indicated that they would’ 
like to entertain me in their home, I thought of: the 
chance of securing from this coming copper king a 
sum of money sufficient to do great things for the 
lepers. To further justify my indifference to the-in- 
vitation when it first came, one need only recall the 
fact that White Cloud is a little town in the eastern: 


portion of Kansas, very difficult of access; only eleven- . . 


hundred people in it, while there are nine church 
buildings with a half-dozen ministers, three of whom 
have settled pastorates, the remainder of the churches 
being served by ministers who visit White Cloud as 
one of their appointments. 

In inviting me to come, Mrs, Chapman had ex- 
plained that she and her husband had heard the story 
of Dr. McKean’s work in Siam in behalf of the lepers 
in ‘* The Land of the White Elephant.'’ - Indeed, she 
had already forwarded some contributions direct to 
Dr. McKean. Her request was so cordial and insist- 
ent that I decided to make the visit during the time 
of the missionary exposition known as ‘‘ the Werld-in 
Chicago,"’ in April of 1913. 


A’ all-night ride took me to St. Joseph, Mo., in 
time to catch a Saturday morning train to a 

junction point in Nebraska, where a branch line 
railroad carried me to White Cloud, Kansas, late in 
the afternoon. Mr. Chapman met me at the station, 


‘and I soon discovered that he was not.a mining mag- 
‘nate at all, but that Mr. and Mrs, Chapman were. self- 


supporting missionaries home on furlough from South 
America. On looking at his heavy boots and the lib- 
eral supply of Kansas mud affixed to them, my heart 
sank within me, but I told him, with as pleasant a 
face as possible, how glad I was to be in White Cloud, 
Kansas, and started on the journey to the edge of the 
village, walking by his side through the Kansas mud 
with my own shoes unprotected even by rubbers. 

When I reached the home I found there the son of 
the family, a small boy named Wilbur, who had been 
anticipating my coming with a long list of questions, 
for he proceeded io ply me immediately. To make 
my basis of relationship firm with the home I an- 
swered Wilbur's questions gladly ; indeed, I was able 
to establish myself in his good graces so that before 
Saturday evening was gone I was ‘Uncle Will’’ to 
Wilbur. 

After a good night's rest, a splendid breakfast, and 
our Sabbath morning devotions, good Mrs. Chapman 
said : 

‘« We have four services arranged for you to-day, in 
which we suggest that you simply tell the story of the 
great need of the lepers, but do not ask for money. 
The people know that twenty-five dollars will support 
a leper for a year in one of the mission stations, but 
we want them to become interested, as they doubtless 
will, in knowing how much relief from suffering is 
given, and how the food, and the. clothing, and the 
shelter, and the Christian teaching, and the sympathy 
bring cheer and comfort to the sick, poor, homeless 
outcasts.’’ 


COULD agree without question not to ask for 
money, because I surmised that in the little town, 
already overchurched, no one would take any large 

interest in helping lepers so far away. But I little 
realized how Mrs. Chapman and her husband and 
Wilbur had been praying and working in advance of 
my coming. At the third service, held in the after- 
noon, a small group of friends were present, and a 
Local Auxiliary of the Mission to Lepers was organ- 
ized, with Mrs. Chapman as chairman. At each ser- 
vice I had done my best, telling the leper story just 
as Mrs. Chapman had suggested, and without asking 
for money. 

After the close of the evening service Mrs. Chap- 

man said to me : i 

‘¢ We are disappointed ; we have only been able to 

get support for nine lepers to-day—$225—-when we 


. 


’ Last February, according to newspaper reports, a patient 
sent to a Chicago hospital was found to be suffering with 
‘leprosy. With the greatest care and secrecy he was sent 
east:in a private car and put aboard a ship bound for his 
native land. Such fear does this dread disease arouse 
‘that, if one victim is discovered in our land, every effort 
‘is made to transport him, Readers of The Sunday School 
* Times will recall the remarkable story ot Mock Sen, the 
Chinese-American leper, whom the railroads refused to 
‘ transport and’ the city of Harrisburg was obliged to care 
for. This story, ‘first published in the issue of May 17, 
19tg, has been repriated 4a leaflet form by The Mission to 
_Lepers, 105 RayshondStreet, Cambridge, Mass., and may 
be obtained at tea cents per dozen copies. The love that 
was shown to Mock Sen in America is the healing that is 
reaching out after lepers the world around. Dr. John R. 
Mott, after a visit to ene-of the asylums of The Mission 
to Lepers, spoke-of the wotk as ‘‘ one of the finest illus- 
trations of splendid Dieeistianity and of Christlike service 
which L-have witnessed in my travels.”’ 








had heped to get $250, or complete support for ten 
lepers."’ 

I did not share her disappointment ; but Wilbur, 
the little son standing by her side as she made the 
declaration, was apparently doing some thinking of 
his own. How much %e was disappointed did not 
then appear tome. We left the church and went to 
Wilbur's home again. 

As it was necessary for me to take a livery team at 
three o'clock on the following Monday morning and 
drive fifteen miles across the country to catch an early 
branch line train to St. Joseph for my next appoint- 
ment, I asked that I might quietly slip out in the 
morning without disturbing any one, but Wilbur said : 

‘«Uncle Will, you will call me in the morning to 
say good by, won't you?”’ 

One can easily imagine that a boy would not be 
much disturbed by-being called at three A. M., so I 
promised. Inthe morning I took with me three silver 
dollars (they have silver dollars out west), and slipped 
them into Wilbur’s hands as I said good by, asking 
him not to shew these to any one till morning. A 
cup of hot coffee,.some good bread and butter, a 
warm grasp of Mr. Chapman's hand, and I was gone. 


HEN I climbed into the buggy the indications 
’ were so certain for rain that I expressed my 
doubt to the livery man as to his making the 
journey in time to catch the train. He assured me 
that his team knew just how fast to go to make the 
journey with the proper connection at the other end 
of the line. Indeed, he told me that it might be neces- 
sary for the team to run for the last mile or so, but if 
I would trust him and trust the horses all would come 
out well. His prediction was true; we did find it 
necessary to run, the mud flying in all directions, and 
we landed at the depot platform while the bell was 
ringing for the train to start. A vigorous yell from 
the livery man saved the day. [| caught the train, 
and was gone, making my appointments as planned, 
A few days later a letter came to me at Chicago : 
‘* DEAR UNCLE-'WILL: I was very glad to get the three 
dollars you gave me; I want to buy a pig. The 


‘village ordinance will not permit me to keep a pig 


during the summer, but the first of November I mean 
to buy a pig, and feed him, and see if he will not 
grow big sol can sell him for enough to support a 
leper for a year ; or at least to care for a child of leper 
parents. Mother's tenth leper! Do you see?’’ 

Can you imagine any boy going around six months 
with three silver dollars jingling in his pocket, and 
saying to the music they would make, ‘‘In six months 
from now I shall spend these three dollars to buy a 
pig to help find support for mother’s tenth leper’’ ? 

I did not count this tenth leper as supported. [| 
waited. On the fifth day of November a letter came: 

‘* Dear UNCLE WILL: I have bought my pig, and 
from the way in which he eats everything in sight I 
feel sure he is all right, and J am confident that he 
will grow big enough so that I can sell him for money 
enough to support a leper or a leper’s child.’ 

In the same mail a letter came from Mrs. Chap- 
man, telling how Wilbur had told the story of his 
puschase to the children at the day-school, as well as 
the children at the Sunday-school, and they all were 
interested in helping. Said she; ‘‘I wish you might 


have seen the procession of little children coming out 
this very afternoon, —one little girl with one ear of 
corn in her hand, others with more, and one small 
child bringing a parcel containing the remnants from 
their school luncheons ; and all in chorus asking the 
privilege of ‘helping feed the leper pig.’ Of course 
the privilege was given them, and these little children 
are helping Wilbur to make possible the success of 
his plan,”’ 

A later communication, addressed February of this 
year, indicates the interest the men are taking, for it 
says : 

‘* DEAR UNCLE WILL: The men are getting inter- 
ested ; a man carried a pail of swill three blocks this 
morning, which he said he wanted to feed the pig. I 
have named the pig, ‘Pete.’ Pete was asleep this 
morning, and I slipped up beside him, and got my 
hands on him, and his flesh feels good and solid, and 
this means a heavy weight. I am sure I shall soon 
be able to sell him for enough money to support 
mother’s tenth leper.’’ 

This story was told recently at an office prayer- 
meeting of The Sunday School Times. That same 
afternoon there appeared in their office a bank in the 
form of a pig, labeled ‘‘ Pete No. 2.'° And this 
porker is fed ‘‘coin-in-the-back’’ instead of ‘‘ corn- 
in-the-ear,’’ and in due time they expect Pete No. 2 
will be heavy enough to support a leper also. 

It seems that by Wilbur's contagious example some 
are ‘‘ provoking one another to good works,"’ 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


‘net 


Lepers Who Go to Sunday-School 


By John Jackson, F.R.G.S. 
Organizing Secretary of The Mission to Lepers 


N THE eighty stations of the Mission to Lepers 
there are in attendance upon Sunday-schools each 
Sunday an average total of at least 2,747 adult 

lepers, child lepers, or untainted children of lepers. 
This total embraces scholars of all ages, as is so largely 
the case in mission Sunday-schools on the foreign field. 

These leper scholars do not merely attend Sunday- 
school in order to pass away an otherwise idle hour. 
There is ample evidence that they are among the 
keenest and most earnest students in the Sunday- 
schools of the world, allowing, of course, for the limi- 
tations imposed upon them by their affliction and by 
their conditions generally. 

Some years ago when the All-India Sunday-school 
Examination (Oral Division for Seniors) took place, 
among the nine candidates who headed the list with 
full marks no less than seven were Christian lepers in 
the Sabathu Asylum. 

From Champa, in the central provinces of India, 
we are informed that ‘‘ the Sunday-school is a great 
factor in the upbuilding of the Indian church in our 
leper asylum.’’ From Purulia, in Bengal, where the 
asylum constitutes a large model village with nearly 
seven hundred inhabitants, we are told that former 
Sunday-school scholars generally become teachers. 
Many who are working in the Sunday-schools here are 
Christian lepers, both men and women. Doubtless 
not a few of the native staff (many of whom are them- 
selves the healthy children of lepers) have acquired 
their efficiency as Christian workers through the Sun- 
day-schools, several of which are carried on in the 
village. 

From other stations, such as Chandkuri, we learn 
that twenty untainted children of leprous parents re- 
ceived Sunday-school certificates last year. One of 
the teachers, Bayan (a leper woman), passed with 
higher marks than many healthy candidates. She is 
a devoted Sunday-school worker, and holds prayer- 
meetings for the Christian lepers. Asansol reports an 
untainted boy as teacher in the Sunday-school and a 
helper in evangelistic meetings. At Mourbhanj, one 
young leper and Sunday scholar in the asylum school 
has lately become a teacher among the lepers and a 
leader in the praise- and prayer- meetings. 

Ganesh, a poor leper in the Miraj Asylum, in 1908, 
studied closely himself, and assisted his fellow-sufferers 
to study, for the All-India Sunday-school Examination. 
In the result he obtained the first class. As a leper 
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he was compelled to take the oral examination. In 
the following year, however, he was ambitious to pre- 
sent a written paper. This he was enabled to do 
by having his original paper rewritten for him by a 
healthy friend before being sent in. Although there 
were five hundred entries, Ganesh obtained fifth place 
in the result. 

The Burmese boys and girls in our Mandalay Asy- 
lum have periodical examinations with very gratifying 
results. The superintendent reports that their Scrip- 
ture knowledge is especially satisfactory. One un- 
tainted boy from the Sunday-school is an accepted 
candidate for the ministry, while several others have 
become active workers of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and two boys are aspiring to become preach- 
ers. At the school of the Kota-Ramachandrapuram 
Asylum six young leper men are teachers, each having 
his own class; and here follows a fact which speaks 
volumes for the spirit that animates some of our Sun- 
day-schools among the lepers: all cf the untainted 
boys who are big enough, we are told, go out every 
Sunday and hold little Sunday-schools in the highways 
and byways, on the doorsteps and in shadows of tem- 
ples. Finally, from the asylum at Naini (Allahabad), 
where Professor Higginbottom is carrying on so suc- 
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cessful a work, we learn that no fewer than one hun- 
dred and forty-nine candidates from the asylum and 
the children’s home entered for the last All-India 
Examination. Of, the adults,—who were all lepers, 
please remember,—ninety-eight passed, while only 
twenty-seven failed. In the primary department, out 
of twenty-four candidates twenty passed successfully. 
This result represents much faithful work, both by the 
teachers, who are all lepers, and by those whom they 
have taught. ‘‘ All our leper teachers are the result 
of the system employed in the institution. Every new 
leper admitted is waited upon by a committee of leper 
Christians, who set before him the claims of Christ ; 
and most of our baptisms result from this kind of per- 
sonal work. We have very few preaching services in 
the church, only Sunday-school services, in which 
numbers of lepers tell over the lesson in their own 
words to the whole school,’’ 

To find lepers, regarded by Hinduism as under the 
curse of the gods, by Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism as unclean outcasts, to find them not merely 
learners but ¢eachers in Christian Sunday-schools, 
may well come as a great inspiration to the helpers in 
this work in Christian lands. 

Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 





An Archeological 
Preacher Can Use 





Spade that Every 


By 
Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D:, LL.D. 





A preacher who is widely known to-day for his power in the pulpit says that when 
a boy he had real delight in reading through a book of sermons by a notable 


preacher of earlier days. 


The sermons were packed full of illustrations, and the 
boy’s method was to skip all that lay between and read only the illustrations. 
remembered in later life the place illustrations should have in a sermon. 


So he 
Dr. Kyle 


woe tells how a preacher can be his own archeologist and dig for rich illustrations, not 


woh ’ ; 
HE «time was, and not so long ago, when a doc- 
‘trinal sermon meant a very dry discussion ; but 
4. the world do move,’’ and even the preachers 
have moved up nearer the Master's example of preach- 
ing by illustration, The greatest anxiety of the best 
men of the pulpit of to-day is not to know what to 
preach, but how to illustrate it. The preacher who 
gets an original and exclusive source of illustrations is 
secure of the best kind of popularity, and the man 
who opens up a new and unexpected source of good 
illustrations is a benefactor to the race of preachers 
and still more to the race of hearers. I confess 
to, a desire to be a benefactor, and I am perfectly 
sure that I can open up the best and most original 
and exclusive source of sermon illustrations in the 
world. Moreover, they are illustrations that will 
‘*wash and wear."’ Most illustrations can be used 
but once before any audience. No matter how well 
they are furbished up and presented a second time, 
they are apt; at best, to be received tolerantly ; but 
these are illustrations that may be re-studied and 
re-used again, and will remain as fresh as divine truth 
itself, because they are a part of that trut::, 


The Picture Gallery of the Holy Land 


Now some one will say, ‘‘ Yes, I know, it is that 
Palestine trip for which I have planned all my life and 
never can reach.’” Palestine is rather inaccessible, 
and will always remain so to the great majority of 
preachers throughout the world. But I was not going 
to’ speak of the Land of the Book, but of the Book 
itself. ‘The Bible is a pictorial book. The Old Tes- 
tament especially, and the New Testament only in less 
degree, is written in picturesque language. The im- 
agery of the Bible makes the most wonderful picture- 
gallery in the world for those who have eyes open to 
se¢ the pictures. It is not necessary to go to the land 
of the Book, the whole land is in the Book, —its skies, 
its mountains and rivers and seas, its waving grain- 
fields and rocky hillsides, its olives, its vines and its 
figs and pomegranates, its flora that makes that land 
the flower-garden of the world, even its tauna that 
brings before us nearly every domestic animal of the 
world and many of the wild ones, Then everything 


of the ancient civilization. of the land is here ; its 
manners form the drapery of the rhetoric, its customs 
the framework of the history, its civil institutions illus- 
trate much of the economy of the kingdom of God, 


hota py going to the Holy Land, but in his own study, with six books,—to the delight of 
sade his people who love vivid and life-filled illustrations. 


and its wars. supply the virile imagery of the warfare 
with sin, 

The Bible itself contains everything that the land 
held and that the Bible dictionary now explains, as 
well as all the difficult points that the commentaries 
pass over in silence. ‘The Bible itself, to him who 
knows how to understand it for himself, is worth more 
for sermon preparation than a library full of commen- 
taries and ‘* encyclopedias of best illustrations.’’. The 
prophets, the psalinists, the apostles, the seers of 
Holy Writ drew their illustrations from the land and 
ali its ways, but the passing of time and the decay of 
civilizations have stripped away this marvelous Orien- 
tal drapery from the Word for us. Zhe recovery of 
the rhetorical drapery ts the art of sermon illust» ation. 
For the best of all illustrations of the Word are those 
which the holy writers themselves used. The Bible 
illustrations are they which never grow stale, but may 
be re-studied and re-used to the end of time. To 
show how these illustrations are within the reach of 
every preacher is the promise I have made for this 
article. 

This morning the mail brought to me the earnest of 
the successful fulfilment of my promise in a letter 
from a dear friend of the old college days, from away 
down in Texas, After some words of appreciation of 
the article, ‘‘ How the Preacher May Illustrate from 
Archeology’’ (in the Times of March 14, 1914), he 
says: ‘‘] prepared a sermon on Hebrews 12: 16, 
‘Lest there be any. . . profane person, as Esau, who 
for one mess of meat sold his own birthright.’ Was 
Esau a profane person? What... does the word 
mean? A search into the Greek shows that the 
word is dedse/os, which means literally that which is 
trodden upon, that which is open and accessible to 
all, that which is unfenced. The old word ‘com- 
mons,’ used to designate to designate the open grounds 
about towns, expresses the thought,—a place where 
the boys play ball, where the cows graze, and the chick- 
ens and pigsrun. Now that is descriptive of Esau’s 
life. It was unfenced, open and accessible to every 
evil suggestion that came along. There was no fence of 
self-control about his life, no fence of ambition to be 
better than he was, no fence of appreciation of spirit- 

ual values; he had no appreciation of the ‘spiritual 
worth of his birthright ; no fence of home piety and 
religion, for Isaac and Rebecca seem to have let home 
religion decline. All of this gave me a splendid basis 


di May 16, 1914 


for a sermon on ‘The Unfenced Life.’’’ This little 
bit of research into the imagery which, in the mind of 
the holy writer, surrounded this text, furnishes, at once 
not only the outliné of a sermon, but most apt and 
original illustrations for it. Who could not prepare a 
great sermon after seeing Esau's life as the sacred 
writer saw it? 

As an illustration of the fruitfulness of Hebrew word- 
study, take the familiar passage, ‘‘ Trust in the Lord 
with all thy heart, and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing ’’ (Prov. 3:5). Evidently the heart of the 
text is a contrast between ‘* trust in the Lord’’ and 
‘‘lean not unto”’ one’s own understanding. Here 
the picturesqueness of the Hebrew is almiost entirely, 
lost in the translation. ‘The Hebrew word here for. 
‘*trust’’ is a word of ease, especially ‘reclining at 
ease."’ The same word in the Arabic means ‘to 
throw one upon his back.’’ Flat upon one’s back is 
the position of absolute physical relaxation. The. 
careless life of worldly ease is described by Isainh 
with this same word (Isa. 32 : 9-11). So here faith is 
described as ‘‘ holy ease,’’ the complete relaxation of 
a soul by lying back upon God. This is contrasted 
with ‘‘ leaning upon one’s own understanding’’ as one 
leans upon a spear. ‘The word is used of the king 
leaning upon the arm of a minister. In the text the 
meaning is lean not upon yourself. ‘* Lie back upon 
God, instead of leaning up against yourself.’ What 
a rebuke to the present-day popular philosophy of self- 
confidence, and egoism, and what a prospect of rest- 
fulness in God. All this imagery is obtained from the 
Hebrew dictionary, as that of the preceding word is 
from the Greek lexicon, 

The preachers who closed their Hebrew and Greek 
dictionaries when they left the seminary and set out to 
study sociology for illustrations laid aside the best 
book of illustrations for what is often little better than 
the yellow journalism of the day. Hebrew and Greek 
roots are one of the juciest sources of illustrations in 
all the world. But the juice cannot be gotten from 
the roots without squeezing. He who will not squeeze 
the roots gets none of the juice. But those who use 
this source never fail of illustrations, Scarce any 
Hebrew or Greek text may be chosen for a sermon 
that would not yield one or more striking illustrations, 
—striking because exactly the illustrations the holy 
writer intended.’ All the popular Bible illustrators in, 
the world are not worth a tithe as much for sermon- 
making as the Hebrew and Greek lexicons, and there 
is the added joy and inspiration of discovery for all 
those who get their illustrations in this way, 

But this is still only the beginning of Bible illustra- 
tions, The study of words is but the A B C-of the 
larger and better research in the archeological field. 


Where Dew Means More than Wet Feet 

It is in narrative study that the sermon-maker 
reaches out into the treasures of the land and its div- 
ilization for the study of the words of the holy writer. 
The narrative, stated or implied in the text, whether 
very brief or more extended, is the most fruitful of all 
sources of illustration.’ It is only necessary to restore 
what the lapse of ages and the decay of civilization 
and the forgetfulness of man has stripped away from 
the text, and it will stand out as the word fitly spoken 
‘* like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

‘*As the dew unto Israel’’ (Hos. 14:5), is an 
attractive text for a sermon, if only one finds out ex- 
actly what is the narrative which is implied, and does 
not give loose rein to imaginative moralizing. Dew 
does not mean much in our land except wet feet. 
What did dew mean in Palestine? In Palestine there 
is a great evaporator. The Jordan valley at the Dead 
Sea, where there is the phenomenal depth and the 
scorching heat of the sun reflected from the steep 
mountain walls at each side, is a mighty caldron 
which evaporates and sends up in mist to the upper 
atmosphere six and one-half million tons of water 
every day in the summer season. Ninety miles away 
to the north is a great refrigerator,—snow-capped 
Hermon. The heated, mist-laden air ascends from 
the Dead Sea basin, and immediately after the sun 
sets is chilled by the cold air from Hermon, and set- 
tles down slowly all over the land and gives off its 
moisture in thé most remarkable ‘déw, so copious that 
a fleece will furnish any man a bowlful in the morning 
as it did Gideon, This is the dew, but what exactly 
does it mean to the land? In the wet season great 
rains fall, the ground is thoroughly soaked, the grain 
germinates, and soon the fields are clothed in verdant 
glory. Then comes the dry season which would 
soon wither all so that scarce a stalk of grain would 
ever come to maturity except for the nightly dews. 
These bring the fields to an abundant harvest. ' The 
rains can make the grain spring up, ‘but it takes the 


(Continued on page 314) 
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The Grandsons’ New Memorial Day 


What they did with the extra flags and the Unknown Grave By Annie Hamilton Donnell 





‘HE Grandsons were what their president, Hobart 
Brown, called ‘in session.’ Hobart loved to 
roll words like that under his tongue. Parli’ - 

ment’ry Rules—Gentlemen of the Society—things 
like that. 

This particular meeting was being held at Duncan 
Moorfield’s because of Duncan's broken leg. The 
ten members sat around stiffly on chairs wondering 
how they were to ‘*come to order’’ in a bed-room. 
And Duncan, their secretary, in: his nightgown! 

The long name of the Grandsons was The Grand- 
sons of the War-for-the-Emancipation-of-the-Slaves. 
Noone could really expect them to call themselves by 
their long name! Every one of the ten of them was 
grandson of a brave soldier who had fought on real 
battlefields. It was a great honor to be a Grandson. 

‘*Gentlemen of the Society, please to come to 
order !'’ suddenly cried the president, ‘‘ Everybody 
except Duncan—he needn't. We've got a great deal 
of—of parliament’ry business to concoct to-day.’’ 
«Concoct’’ did not seem just right, but it sounded 
well, ‘*We've got to make out our Memorial Day 
program.”" ' 

Memorial Day was close at hand. Sudden so- 
lemnity descended upon the Grandsons, for that was 
the Day they were banded together for—their Day of 
especial tender celebration, The program was very 
important. The fact that it was every year the same 
mace no difference in its importance. Besides, there 
were the new flags this year—brand new iittle stars 
and stetipes. The Grandsons had earned those new 
flags by the sweat of their brows. 

‘* We've got a dozen,"’ the president said thought- 
fully. ‘*Of course it was cheaper to buy a dozen, but 
it seems a kind of pity to waste two—I mean not use 
‘em. We could put the extry ones on-—'’ he broke 
off in sudden presidential confusion. He had come 
so near saying they could put the extra little flags on 
their Colonel's grave, when their Colonel was his own 
grandfather! He hurried into a ‘‘matter’’ that was 
to ‘*come before’’ the society, to cover his confusion. 


= AS anybody here present got a motion to make?’ 
he said briskly. ‘*About taking in a new 
member to-night? It’s before the house.’’ 

The Society of Grandsons sat up stifflier still on 
their chairs. Here was something exciting coming! 
New members were rare, so rare that there had never 
been even one new member! All ten of the boys 
present in this big, comfortable bedroom of Duncan's 
were what Mr. President enjoyed calling ‘charter 
members.,’’ 

‘*Lee Bailey is before the house—anybody want us 
to take Lee Bailey into the Society? If so, go ahead 
and move him, why don't you?’’ 

Duncan sat up a little straighter against his pillows. 

‘*Mr. President, I move Lee Bailey,’’ he said. 

‘*Mr. President, I second him,’’ promptly from 
Moore Morgan on one of the chairs. 

‘*«Gentiemen of the Society, Lee Baily is moved and 
secanded, so we'll let him in. He's out on the front 
doorstep waiting—go get him, Moore,”’ 

Lee was a newcomer to Hopetown, but he had lived 
here long enough to be liked. Of course they wanted 
Lee for a new member! Hadn't they called for him 
on their way here to Duncan's house? . «* You'll just 
have to wait out on the steps a few minutes,'’ they 
had toid him. ‘* We'll be out after you pretty soon.’’ 
And-now here was Moore Morgan out after him. 

‘Come on in. You'll have to answer things the 
President’ ll ask, but you won't mind that—easy as 
dirt! Then you'll be a Grandson.”’ 

The ceremony of becoming a Grandson was indeed 
a simple, unterrifying one. ‘The new-member-to-be 
was stationed in front of ‘Mr. President, who sat at 
Duncan's little bedroom stand loeking important as 
presiients have a right to look. The Gentlemen of 
the Society looked as important as tiey had rights. 

‘Do yeu_swear your grandfather fought and bled ?.’’ 
was the first question. The new member lifted his 
head high. 

‘They cut his leg off,’’ he answered quietly. 
that not bleeding enough ? 

*«Was he in datt/es, reguiar-built,—did he charge 
the enemy ?'’ 

He was in battles and he had. charged. 


Was 


There 


forgetful of himself. 


seemed no flaw in the new member's entrance re- 
quirements—not yet, at any rate. 

‘*Was he a Colonel—'’ began the president, but 
stopped short without the interrogation-point. Grand- 
sons did not need to have had Colonel grandfathers, 
or even Lieutenant or Captain ones—just to have 
fought and bled and charged was enough. Just to 
have emancipated slaves—to have saved their 
country— 

And to have lost a whole leg— 

‘«That'll do—that’s af right /"’ cried Mr. Presi- 
dent warmly. ‘‘ We're very happy to have you in— 
in our midst, There's a chair. Now, Gentlemen of 
the Society, let's make out our program."' 


VERY member had a grave to decorate, in the 
little Place of Graves on the outskirts of the 
village. That is, every one except the new mem- 

ber. His soldier grandfather slept in a distant State, 
too far away tor loyal, tender hands to ‘ decorate."’ 
It was Duncan among his pillows, with plenty of time 
to think of ‘things, who suggested a beautiful way to 
do in the new member's case. They could call the 
‘unknown grave’’ on the edge of the little cemetery 
the grave of the New Member's soldier grandfather 
and then they could decorate that with a little brand- 
new flag and a beautiful wreath-of-honor, like all the 
grandfathers’ graves. 

‘*Why can’t we?’’ Duncan asked earnestly. This 
was -a few days after the meeting together of all, the 
Grandsons in his room. Just he and the president, 
Hobart Brown, were discussing things in a little pri- 
vate session of their own. 

**Why can't we call the Unknown Grave Lee's 
grandfather, Hobart? Perhaps a soldier was buried 
there and that would be decorating him, too,—any- 
way, he'd feel honored.’’ 

‘« Yes, he'd feel honored,’’ nodded Hobart thought- 
fully. ‘*My father says probably some poor tramp 
or pauper was buried in that grave and I guess he 
never was honored in his life before—never.’' Poor 
Unknown! ‘I tell you, Duncan, what we'll do— 
we'll put two flags and two wreaths there! So to 
make sure we won’t skip a soldier—s’ posing he'd 
ever deen a soldier, you know."’ 

‘« Yes, that’s what—that’s what !'’ Duncan's eyes 
shone. ‘* We've got extra flags enough."’ And soit 
was arranged to submit the idea to the Society at the 
next meeting, which would be the next afternoon. 

The Grandsons enthusiastically adopted the kind 
little plan, and Lee went home from the meeting with 
a warm spot in his hitherto rather lonely little soul. 


T WOULD beso beautiful to decorate his dear dead 
grandfather! He remembered suv plainly the tall 
soldierly figure who used to ‘‘shoulder arms"' 

with his cane to please his little baby grandson. Up 
in the attic of Lee’s new home in this strange place 
there was a trunkful of relics that Lee’s mother lovingly 
guarded from moths, Soldier coat and epaulettes—sol- 
dier cap and knapsack and idle, rusted sword. 

Lee’s mother was away at her trade of nursing 
when Lee conceived the idea of inviting thé Grand- 
sons up into his attic to see those soldier-clothes, but 
he knew she would be willing. Mother was so proud 
of them! And she had been pleased to have the 
Grandsons take her boy into their Society, though 
Lee had wondered a little that she had only gently 
smiled at the good news. Of course smiling was being 
pleased—still mother might have said something else. 

‘I was a ‘Grandson’ before they elected me,’’ Lee 
had said to her proudly. ‘‘I guess none of their 
grandfathers fought ‘n’ bled harder than mine! 
But it was nice to be elected, Mother.’’ And Mother 
had smiled then, and that meant she was glad, too. 

The boys flocked up to the attic, all but poor 
broken Duncan, whose lately-acquired crutches had 
not learned to climb stairs safely. 

Hobart led the little rabble of boys, whistling : 
‘« Tramp—tramp—tram p—the boys are ma-ar-ching."’ 
Lee was rather an embarrassed host, but a big old 
attic is a delightful place to ‘‘receive’’ in, and pres- 
ently he was unpacking Mother's soldier-trunk quite 
He drew forth all the dear relics 
with tender hands and spread them before the Gentle- 
men of the Society. 


And they.avere Gentlemen. Not one of them more 


than softly gasped at sight of those soldier-clothes the 
New Member was so proudly showing them. They 
looked swiftly into each other's faces, but they did 
not speak a word, 

Hobart slipped into Duncan's house on the way 
home. Lee had walked back with the others, and 
the talk had been of the base-ball games ahead of 
them, of Moore Morgan's new collie dog, of Duncan's 
crutches, flying-machines, automobiles,—no talk of 
grandfathers who had fought and bled. Hobart left 
them at Duncan's gate. Duncan was practising 
crutch-walking on the smooth lawn at the back of the 
house. He iooked up at his friend’s approach. 

**See "em ?'’ he inquired briefly. 

Hobart threw himself on the ground as though at 
the end of his strength. 

‘*Duncan, see here—they were gray /'' he cried. 

‘Were gr—what were gray? You mean Lee 
Bailey's grandfather's clothes?'' Suddenly the sig- 
nificance of their being gray and not blue swept over 
Duncan, and the crutches slid to the ground, he after 
them. The two boys lay side by side, looking afar 
off at some picture called up before their minds—a pic- 
ture of grandfathers fighting and bleeding, on oppo- 
site sides. They saw all their own soldier grand- 
fathers in coats of blue, and on the other side they 
saw Lee’s gray grandfather. Why,—why, he was an 
enemy ! 

‘*His name—why didn't we think? Lee's name's 
Lee! Maybe he's named after—"’ 


- HAT we going to do, Hobart? You' re the presi- 
dent ; you got to tell us." But how could 
he tell? He was startled out of his presiden- 

tial calmness and skill by this sudden discovery of an 

enemy in their midst—an innocent, bewildered little 
enemy who was at this moment going back to his attic 
to put away the sad gray soldier-clothes and wonder- 


ing, as he went, what had come over the Gentlemen 


of the Society so suddenly. For the enemy did not 
know he was an enemy. A gentle creed of the 
brotherhood of all mankind and the burying of all 
past bitternesses and enmities in the graves of our 
hero-dead had been taught him. 

‘*What are you going to do—what are you going 
to do, Hobart Brown ?’’ reiterated Duncan in the 
grass. They had been talking a long time. 

‘‘I'm going to ask my father,’’ Hobart answered 
slowly. ** He'll tell us a way to get out of decorating 
an—an enemy. We've got to get out of it.’’ Butas 
he rose to his feet something unexpected happened. 
Some one else had come to tell him what to do. 

The new Grandson stood there before them, breath - 
less with running very fast. 

‘*I know now!’ he cried excitedly. ‘I never 
thought at first—not till I got most back home again. 
Then I knew all at once, right in a wink, what it was 
made all of you look sober, like that, and not say a 
thing—oh, I know now! It was because my grand- 
father didn’t wear blue clothes the same as yours. 
You thought they’d be blue. Well, they weren’ t— 
they were gray !’’ 

EE threw up his head valiantly. ‘‘And I'm proud 

of ‘em just the color they are! I tell you I'm 

not a mite ashamed of my grandfather! I 
loved him and he was brave and he only had one 
leg. He fought and bled as hard as any of yours did, 
and it was on the side he dc/ieved in. I didn't sup- 
pose it made any difference now, after years and 
years, —I never thought of that. Folks have to do as 
they think’s right, don’t they? And after they're 
dead and buried in their graves they aren’t enemies 
any longer.’’ 

The rapid, excited voice came to a jolting stop. 
Three boys were very silent for some time,- then Lee 
spoke again. 

‘*T came to resign. I came as fast as I could. I 
shall have a Society of my own and keep on being a 
Grandson. I'm going to buy a flag and decorate my 
grandfather—I don't believe that Unknown Man 
would mind lending his grave to me even if he knew."’ 
Again the jolty little sound in Lee's voice. He had 
turned away to go home when Hobart sprang to his 
feet and caught his arm. Duncan, too, was scram- 
bling up painfully. 

‘Oh, wait !’’ 
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**Wait !"’ pleaded Duncan. 

Hobart’s face was red with the healthy blood of 
shame. New thoughts went racing through his brain— 
kinder and sweeter thoughts. No, oh no, after years 
and years in their quiet graves folks were no longer 
enemies! Old wrongs and hates had passed away— 
north and south were friends now, weren’tthey? Oh, 
yes, yes, they must be friends ! 

Hobart’s hand shot out. 

‘Shake !’’ he pleaded, ‘just to show—just to 
show you are willing to stay in the Society !’’ 

**Me, too,—shake with me!’’ Duncan entreated 
earnestly. The New Member could only gaze from 
one to the other of them in fresh bewilderment, Then 
slowly like little quenched candles the indignant 
flames in his eyes went out. 
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Stay in—you mean you want me to!"’ he uttered 
joyously. ‘Oh, I'll stay—I'li shake !’’ 

And so it happened that there and then the gap 
between young south and north closed up, and the 
Grandsons of gray and of blue heroes shook hands in 
a beautiful new pact of peace. 

**Come on!’’ shouted Mr. President. ‘+ Here's 
your crutches, Duncan,—come on over to my house 
and look at the flags. You're going to have two, 
Lee,—one for your grandfather and one for the 
Unknown Man.,"’ 

Tramp—tramp—tramp, the boys went marching, 
and Duncan's crutches played the tune. It was 
almost, too, as if distant drum-beats throbbed on 
their ears, and the patient tread of many soldier-feet. 

Ann Arsor, MICH, 





Why 8,000 Came to this 4th of July Rally | 


Qhio’s ynparalleled day of patriotism and play, 
planned by a ty Sund hool Association 





By Belle C. Harrington 





T SEEMS hard to disabuse some people of the idea 
that the Fourth of July means freedom of the 
shoot-off-an-arm-if-you-like, or the get-drunk-if- 

you-please variety. Some of our larger cities have 
made notable advancement toward a sane Fourth, but 
in the smaller towns and rural districts the old deplor- 
able customs still linger. 

In one of the big counties of Northwestern Ohio we 
think that we have partially solved the problem, and 
we'want to pass the word on to others, On last Fourth 
of July eight thousand people enjoyed together a day 
of wholesome recreation, and were given some ofthe 
incentives toward better citizenship and higher living. 
‘Fhe expense of our celebration was merely nominal, 
and the work—well, the work paid, 

‘This is the way we went about it: The matter was 
taken ‘up by our County Sunday School Association. 
Fot ‘several years the Sunday:schools of the eounty 
had held a big picnic on our national day,. but as a 
rule only the quieter, law-abiding people attended ; 
the others celebrated in their own way,-— horse taces, 
cheap excursions, and at questionable resorts, What 
we wanted to do was to combine both classes in a day 
of harmless, rollicking good times. We wanted to 
show the worldly ones that Christianity and happiness 
‘are synonymous, and we wished also to convince some 
of the old conservatives that it wouldn't hurt religion 
a particle to get down shoulder to shoulder in the 
tug-of-war with the man who had never been inside 
of a church except at a funeral, 

The plans were begun two months beforehand. 
Some of the keenest business men in the county were 
put at the head of the committee. This was to be a 
great enterprise, and we needed men accustomed to 
handling big things, Then we began a systematic 
advertising campaign, All the county papers were 
supplied with well-written articles, and attractive 
hand-bills were printed. A big, simultaneous, per- 
sonal advertising campaign was carried on one Sun- 
day three weeks before the great day. An automo- 
bile was sent to every township with one speaker for 
every school. A personal appeal was made for at- 
tendance and for entries in the various contests, 


Advertising the Middle West’s Big-Event 

This personal work was what counted most, and it 
was here we used all our diplomacy, Did we tell the 
people that we were going to give them a safe and 
sane: Fourth—one that would do them good? Not 
much! We called it a Fourth of July Rally, and we 
let them know that it was going to be the biggest 
thing of its kind the Middle West’ had ever known, 
and urged them for their own sakes to get into line. 
Each man tried to find out if the particular school 
which he visited didn’t have some famous quartette, 
or an infant prodigy in the way of speaking, or an 
athlete with a college record. In one township there 
was a man with a state-wide fame as a discus thrower. 
The- man's wife and children were members of the 
school, but it had been many a day since he had affiili- 
ated with the church in any way. This contest ap- 
pealed to him ; he joined the men’s class because he 
felt that this was a way in which he could be useful 
to the school, and carried away the trophy. In an- 
other place a family of children heard of the merry- 
go-round and the ocean-wave free ; and they straight- 
way went home and coaxed their parents to take them 
there instead of to the celebration at a wile-open 
town which they had planned to attend. 

The county seat seemed. the only logical place for 


such a gathering, and the immense fair ground, with 
all of its conveniences of grandstand, assembly hails, 
and lunch booths, the only place that could accom- 
modate the mammoth crowd, The use of the grounds 
was secured free, with the provision that they should 
be cleaned up after the celebration. Of course such 
a day wouldn’t be anything without a band, and we 
had two good ones on the grounds all day, one of 
them being a ladies’ band of twenty-four pieces. 

Before nine o’ clock the delegations began to arrive, 
some of them coming by trolley in specially chartered 
cars, Others madea cross-country drive in gaily deco- 
rated wagons, two or three of them bringing their own 
orchestra. All delegations-were met at the center of 
the town by mounted escorts detailed from the local 
militia. The Boy Scouts were also out in uniform, 
and rendered valuable service. A bivouac tent, dec- 
orated with flags and army muskets, provided a 
happy place of rendezvous for the old soldiers and 
their friends during the day. The idea of the com- 
mittee was to furnish something that would interest 
all classes, and to have something doing every minute, 

Promptly at 9.30 the great audience already as- 
sembled in the grandstand arose and sang ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’’ to the rhythm of waving flags. Then came the 
‘«stunts’’ of the various schools which had entered ; 
singing, class exercises, and patriotic orations—cash 
prizes from two to six dollars being offered for the 
latter. The morning session closed with a ringing 
address on good citizenship by one of the ablest 
speakers in the state. Then came the call for din- 
ner. Almost everybody had brought a basket lunch, 
and most of the schools arranged to have all of their 
members eat together. Tables and seats from the 
halls were utilized, and hot coffee and ice cream could 
be purchased on the grounds, 

A free ocean-wave and merry-go-round brought 
delight to the children, tickets being distributed by 
schools so that no one could have a monopoly on the 
rides. A balloon ascension was given later in the 
day as another indispensable feature of a good time, 

A big chorus had been organized for the after- 
dinner hour, and a competent leader secured, The 
people fairly flocked to the Mechanics’ Hall, where 
seats had been arranged, the audience in the center 
and the chorus in the four corners, so that the crowd 
was fairly lifted up, and everybody had to sing the 
familiar gospel and patriotic songs which they loved. 
Unusual, perhaps, but most appropriately following 
this, came a half hour study of the life of Christ con- 
ducted by a man who came from his work in a great 
city because the appeal we made for his services was 
so unique, And the people liked it! Reluctantly 
they filed out when the hour was over, though the 
athletic events at the race-track were in full swing, 
and the bands played enticingly. 

A competent physical director managed the athletic 
events, and jumping, running, hammer-throwing, 
bicycle races, pole-vaulting—everything known to 
athletics was tried out, and some of the medals and 
trophy cups awarded were quite up to the standard of 
the intercollegiate meets. 

Prizes had been offered for the best patriotic im- 
personations, and some of the living pictures put on 
by the different schools were really artistic. Of course, 
George Washington was there, and-~ Lafayette. A 
half dozen tiny maidens ‘‘ took off’’ the Boston Tea 
Party, closing with a cute song. - ‘‘ Fhe Signing of 
the Declaration’’ was worked out by a bunch of cel- 
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lege fellows just home from school; and Betsy Ross 


appeared, putting the finishing touches to the first: 


American 

A large number of handsome American flags were 
given as awards inthe membership and percentage-of- 
attendance contests. The flag offered to the school 
bringing the most men ‘and women over twenty-one 
naturally went to one of the city schools having two 
immense adult classes, but when it came to the other 
awards the country schools had their innings, In the 
percentage contest a school which had traveled four- 
teen miles by wagon had every member present, and 
second prize went to a school with one hundred and 
fifty members, one hundred and forty-seven being 
present. Another interesting award was made for the 
number of miles traveled ; this was determined by the 
number of miles traveled multiplied by the number 
in the party. 

Uncle Jerry’s Grumble 

-The cost of the entire day was about seven hundred 
dollars, making at the estimated attendance of eight 
thousand a little less than nine cents per person, Not 
one penny was assessed against any school. A free- 
will offering was taken at the morning session, but, 
aside from that, everything was raised by volunteer 
subscriptions from the business men. All the stores 
were closed, and no immediate benefit could result, 
so their contributions were made solely on the ground 
of good citizenship. We feel that it has paid, and we 
mean to try it again. 
knockers. We accosted one of them after it was all 
over: ‘Well, Uncle Jerry, didn’t you think it was ‘a 
success ?"’ 

_«*Naw! All them: police idle all day; wasn’t a 
single arrest. What do you think we go to the ex- 
pense of keepin’ up a jail for, anyway ?’’ 

Bow.inc GREEN, Onto. 

a 
The Preacher’s Atcheological Spade 

(Continued from page 312) 
daily dew to bring it to the harvest,, So is God's 
grace to Israel. Refreshing showers of grace cayse 
the seed to. spring up, at the beginning; of a new, life, 
but it. takes the: dew of,.daily,:supplies, of grace .to 
bring a soul to. the harvest-time of a fruitful life. .. ; 

‘¢ Follow me and I will make you fishers of men.” 
(Matt. 4: 19). .We know something about fishing as 
sport; only along the coast-line of America,and Great 
Britain does the mention of fishing suggest anything 
else. To most people who read these words fishing is 
associated with a holiday, a passing pleasure, —alas ! 
too often *‘ fish stories,’’ and sometimes other intem- 
perate doings. What did fishing suggest to these dis- 
ciples to whom Jesus spoke? The Lake of Galilee 
was the center of a great industry in Jesus’ day. 
Eleven cities stood upon its shores. A Roman camp 
and many beautiful-villas graced the slopes of Bashan 
on the eastern shore, _ The lake itself was the ‘scene 
of the greatest of all industrial activity and commerce 
of Palestine of that time, the fisheries of Galilee. -Tar- 
ichez, at the southern end of the lake, was the chief 
point of the industry and its traffic with the outside 
world; the pickled fish of Galilee from this place were 
famed throughout the Roman empire. These men to 
whom Jesus spoke were in ¢he fishing business. They 
knew nothing about fishing as pleasure ; if they hada 
day off, they did something else. To these disciples 
fishing meant not an occasional pleasure, but a life 
business. So Christ promised to his disciples soul- 
winning, not as an occasional pleasure, a religious 
excursion and pastime, a privtlege to be enjoyed once 
in a while, but the catching of souls as the business 
of hfe. 

In presenting this subject I have chosen, not diffi- 
cult illustrations which only a specialist can work out, 
but those within the ability of every one willing to 
work, For this work the only books needed are the 
Bible in the original languages and the lexicons for 
the word study, and for the narrative study'the Eng- 
lish Bible and a Bible dictionary. The English Bible 
should be the modern Teacher's Bible with Helps. 
The most convenient form of Bible dictionary isa one- 
volume edition to lie on the table beside the Bible. 

In this article I have considered the easiest and 
most accessible of archeological information for the 
sermon-maker. For those who wish to.know how to 
explore the fields of archeological research that are 
being treated month by month in this department;-a 
fourth article in this series will appear in an early 
How the preacher can keep in touch-with this 
vast field of arhceological- discovery. wHE be shown, 
and how he can use it in his sermon-building, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Still, theré are always some— 
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‘the stream vehemently beats upon it. 
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‘Live Vacation Days in a Summer Bible School 


-How we -put-five years. of Sunday-school Bible study into one summer vacation By the Rev. A. L. Lathom 





‘N THE summer of 1912 there was held in Chester, 
‘Pennsylvania, a town of forty thousand -inhabit- 
-ants, a school which met for five weeks, with an 

enrelment of nearly two hundred children and young 

e; It was not a Sunday-school nor a ‘‘ Daily 
Vacation Bible School,’ but it was a Summer Bible 
School, and held sessions daily, except Saturday and 
Sunday. 

How.to conserve the youth of the church, and to 
devetop them into active Christian workers who will 
remain steadfast, is one of the chief problems before the 
Christian Church, 

I .was led to search..for a more effective method of 
dealing with the problem of developing the young 
people of the church through a study of the statistics 
‘of-our own.denomination, On an average about fifty 
‘thousand persons each year drop out of the Presby- 
terian Church, the membership of which is about 
1,400,000. The average addition on confession of 
‘faith is about 80,000 per year. 

That sixty-two and one-half percent of ali converts 
-backslide should give the church pause, and it should 
arouse anxious-inquiry into the cause or causes. 

This deplorable spiritual condition has indeed exer- 
cised the thinkers of the church, and extraordinary 
efforts have been put forth in the line of evangelism, 
and new.metheds of teaching in the Sunday-schools 
have.been devised. But conditions continue. 

‘But, it is said,.the dropping-out is due to-the many 
wertdly attractiens and temptations of our day,—the 
meving-picture shows, Sunday. excursions, the Sunday 
newspaper, the automobile, are blamed for much of 
it. Theological controversy and rationalistic teach- 
ings are regarded by many as causes. Upon all vof 
these I -look as ‘‘occasions’’ rather'than ‘causes.’ 

Of course the house built upon the sand falls when 
It is up to the 
church to lay in concrete the foundations of its youth, 


‘if it is reasonably to expect them to overcome the 


peculiar.temptations of our generation. It requires 
heavy ‘armor-plated ships to withstand the enermous 
cannon of our day. The fact is, young people lack 


- preparation and equipment for church-membership. 


Chief among the real causes underlying the present 
condition I bétieve to be this: The lack of first-hand, 
accurate. knowledge of the Word of God, which is 
able to make one wise unto salvation. 

It must be confessed that most people know but 
little of the Word of God, and as a result readily be- 
come skeptical and easily turned out of the way. The 
question, How-give this necessary knowledge of the 
Scripture to our young people, I believe finds a prac- 
tical answer in the. Summer Bible School. 

Through prayer and deliberation, the following 
methods were devised for such a school in the Presby- 
terian Church of Chester, which has a Sunday-sciool 
of six hundred enrolment. We decided upon five 
weeks as the length of the term, to begin the first 
Monday after the close of the public schools. This 
allows a vacation of about a week between public. 
school and the Bible school. 

The sessions were planned to run from 9 A.M. till 
12 M. daily, with a recess of ten or twelve minutes at 
10.30 A.M. The teachers are Christian women who 
are public school teachers. Teaching experience is 
invaluable. The methods employed and the disci- 
pline exercised in this Bible school are the same as in 


‘the public schools, 


The children are placed in grades according to age, 
with the thought of promotion from year to year. 
There are periods for study and recitation, weekly 
tests and reports. While there is no required study 
outside the school hours, so enthusiastic do the pupils 
become that many have studied at home as well. 

For the sake of avoiding monotony, each grade pur- 
sues its work along three. lines, varying as much as 
possible. Booklets containing simple questions and 
answers, prepared by Dr, James A. Worden, and 
issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publication at 
two cents each, were used. These are entitled : ‘‘ The 
Bible and its Books,’’ «‘Adam to Saul,’’ ‘* Saul’ to 
Christ,’’ ‘*The Life of Jesus,’’ ‘* Peter and Joln,"’ 
**Paul."" «*The Way of Life’’ is a small book pre- 
pared specially for our needs by the writer, and con- 
tains thirty-one lessons, consisting largely of Scripture 
quotations bearing on the vital doctrines of God's 


An evangelist, while spending a few days last sum- 
mer in West Chester, Pa., sent his young children to 
a ** Summer Bible School”’ that was conducted 
there by one of the Sunday-schools. They attended 
this unusual school for eight days, and when they 
left the town the evangelist declared that his chil- 
dren had gained more real knowledge of the Bible 
in those eight days than in all their lives before. 
Perhaps such a school is just what is needed to solve 
for the children of your church the summer vaca- 
tion problem and the Bible study problem. Mr. 
Lathem, who originated the plan in his own church 
in Chester, Pa., tells how it was done. 








Word. If copies of this are desired, they can be fur- 
ished at fifteen cents each. The ‘ Bible Atlas,’’ 
B J. L. Hurlbut may be ordered from Rand McNally 
aod Co., ($2). ‘* The Geography of Palestine,"’ by A. 
L. Phillips, which we used, is now out of print. The 

curriculum for 1914 is as follows : 


FIRST GRADE—AGES 3, 4, 5. 
Memorizing First Psalm. 
Memorizing Twenty-third Psalm. 
Memorizing the Lord’s Prayer. 
Memorizing Books of the Old Testament. 
Some Bible Stories. 
Twenty-two questions from “The Catechism for Young 
Children.” 
7. Memorizing Selected Scripture Verses. 
(Kindergarten methods used in this grade.) 


SECOND GRADE. 
Cuass A, AGE 6. CLASS B, AGE 7. 


PEP EP 


1. ‘‘ The Bible and its Books,"’ | 1. The Life of Jesus. 

2. “ Catechism for Young Chil- | 2. ‘‘ The Bible and its Books” 
dren "’ completed. completed. 

3. The Beatitudes (Matt.:5:|3. Matthew 5 : 3-20. 
3-12). 4. Psalms 19 and 24. Earlier 

4. Psalms 8:and 15. ones reviewed. 

5. “The Way of Life,’ selected | 5. A portion from “ The Way 
verses, of Life.” 

6. ‘The Child's Story of|6. “‘ Child's Story of Jesus” 
Jesus " (read). (read). 


THIRD GRADE, 
Cuass A, AGE 8. CLAss B, AGE 9. 


1. ‘*‘ Adam to Saul.” 1. “ Adam to Saul.” 

2. “ Peter and John.” 2. ‘* Peter and John.” 

3. Shorter Catechism (fifteen | 3. Shorter Catechism (twenty- 
questions). five questions). 

4. Matthew 5: 1-40. 4. Matthew 5; 6: 1-23. 

5. Psalms 19 and 24. (Review| 5. Psalms 24 and 27 (Review 
8 and 15.) 8, 15, and 19.) 

6. Questions from ‘‘ The Way 
. of Life.” 
FOURTH GRADE. 

CLASS A, AGE 10. CLAss B, AGE rr. 

t. ‘ Saul to Christ.” x “ Saul to Christ.” 

2. “ Peter and John.” ‘* Peter and John.” 

3. Questions from “ The Way : Questions from “The Way 
of Life.” of Life.” 

4. Psalms 24 and 27. 4. Psalms 27; 37:1-18. Earlier 

5. Matthew 5 and 6. ones reviewed. 

6. Shorter Catechism (fifty |5. Matthew 5 and 6, 
questions). 6, Shorter Catechism (seventy- 


eight questions). 
FIFTH GRADE. 
Cass A, AGE 12. Cass B, AGE 13. 





1. John 14. 1. Isaiah 53. 
2. 1 Corinthians 13. 2. Romans 8. 
3. Matthew 7. (Review 5 and | 3. “ Paul.” 
6). 4. Kings and Prophets of Israel 
4. “Paul.” and Judah, . 
5. Kings and Prophets of Is-|5. Twenty lessons from “ The 
rael and Judah. Way of Life.” 
6. Ten lessons from “The Way | 6. ‘‘ Geography of Palestine,”’ 
of Life.” completed. 
7. Shorter Catechism com-/|7. Shorter Catechism, com- 
pleted. pleted. 
8. ‘“‘ The Geography of Pales- 
tine,” A. L. Phillips (28 
pages). 
SIXTH GRADE. 
Cass A, AGED 14. Cass B, AGE 1s, 
1. Psalm go. 1. Twenty-fourth chapter of 
2. Isaiah 53. Luke, Resurrection of 
3. Romans 8. Jesus, 
4. Peter, John, and Paul. 2. Psalms go, or. 
5. Kings and Prophets of Israel | 3. Isaiah 53. 
and Judah. 4. Romans &. 
6° Twefity lessons from ‘‘ The | 5. Prophets and Kings of Israel 
Way of Life." and Judah. 
7. Bible Atlas, Hurlbut (pages | 6. Bible Atlas (pages 1-35). 
I-22); 


SEVENTH GRADE, 
CLAss A, AGE 16. CLAss B, AGE 17 AND OFVER 
. Gospel by Jokn, chapters/| 1. “ Way of Life,” reviewed. 
20 and ar. 2. Bible Atlas (70 pages). 
. “ Way of Life," reviewed. | 3. Gospel by John, chapters 
. Bible Atlas (35 pages). 20 and at. 
. 1 Corinthians 15, Devotional | 4. 1 Corinthians 15, Devotional 
Ims. Psalms, 
. Kingsand Prophets of Israel | 5. Kings and Prophets of Israel 
and Judah. and Judah. 

The way for our first summer Bible school was pre- 
pared by preaching a number of sermons which 
pointed out defects as they exist in the church, the need 
of doing more for the young than the Sunday-schoel is 
able to do, and how it might be done. While all praise 
is to be given to the noble army of Sunday-school su- 
perintendents and teachers, the following weak points 
must appear to all: the long interval between lessons, 
little or no preparation, the shortness of the period, 
and the impossibility, on an average, of making actual 
use of more than one-half or two-thirds of the period. 

The summer Bible school affords, after deducting 
time for opening and closing exercises, and recess, 
about sixty hours of consecutive effort, one-half study 
and one-half recitation, under strict discipline and 
experienced teachers. The Sunday-school affords for a 
year, according to program, about twenty-six hours, 
used by teachers in talking over the lessons, with 
practically no study on the part of the pupils nor the 
use of any of those methods, such as tests and reports, 
employed by the professional teacher to fix knowledge 
in the mina, 

In view of these facts, it is safe to say that one 
summer in Bible school is worth five years in Sunday- 
school, so far as acquiring actual Bible knowledge is 
concerned, 

Pastoral calls were made and the needs of the clridd 
discussed, and what we proposed to do was outlined. 
A wonderful interest developed. Parents changed 
their summer vacation arrangements so that their chil- 
dren might attend, 

One hundred and ninety-three persons, varying in 
age from three to thirty, became pupils. During-that 
first summer the attendance av eraged 162. Last year 
225 were enrolled, the attendance averaging 193. 
This attendance, about 86.1 percent of the enrolment, 
was one-half percent higher than the attendance at 
the public schools of Chester. 

Trinity Lutheran Church of Chester, following our 
plan last year, developed a school of 120 pupils. The 
First Presbyterian Church of West Chester conducted 
a similar school with 80 pupils in attendance. 

Both pupils and parents were highly enthusiastic, 
and the children I meet on the street are already ask: 
ing me about the school this summer, 

An intelligent married woman, who was a member 
of the school last year, said she had learned more of 
the Bible during the term than she had in all her life 
betore. The clerk of our session, a brilliant man and 
a lawyer, said that a gentleman had remarked to him; 
‘*Do this for a dozen years, and you will revolutionize 
the church.’’ In this view he himself concurred. 

Our thought has not been to explain or lecture, but 
to get our pupils to snow the Scripture it§elf,-—to 
know it as God’s revelation, a message from God: to 
them. A second purpose is to make them acquainted 
with the facts of the Bible and with Bible geography. 

A word as tu the expense of this plan may be in order. 
It is evident that grading is necessary, and this 
means a teacher for at least every two years. This 
would necessitate seven teachers for a well-regulated 
school. At-a salary of five dollars a week for five 
weeks, the salaries would amount to $175. The work 
might: be done less effectively with fewer teachers. 
It would require an outlay of about $50 for supplies 
the first year, a total expense of from $225 to $250,— 
a very small sum indeed, considering the need and 
character of the work. 

Let me close by saying that if our children are 
entitled at the hand of a parent to clothing, food, and 
shelter, and at the hand of the state to a secular edu- 
cation thorough enough to equip them for the duties 
of life, they surely are entitled at the hand of the 
church to a biblical education which will make them 
‘*wise unto salvation.’’ If the church fails here, its 
disaster will be irremediable. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


-Getting Started in the Class 


HAT does the word thank come from? Why, 
it comes from the same root as the word 
think. When a man thinks he thanks, and 

the people who don’t thank are without gratitude 
because they do not think. Well, why don’t they 
think? Yes, why don't they? ‘That’s the question. 
Ingratitude is despicable, but the men who remember 
favors are a joy to know, are they not? He was a 
very prosperous lawyer, with a large suite of offices 
and a long line of persons waiting to see him. A 
modest-looking man came in and sent in his card. 
Immediately the private office door swung open, and 
the modest-appearing man was shown in. e hada 
request to make for a poor man whose case was be- 
ing delayed because it looked unimportant, and, 
indeed, was unimportant to all but himself. The 
request was granted immediately. What was the 
secret? The lawyer told it to a friend who was 





present. ‘Anything that I can do for that man I 
will always do,” he said, ‘* When I started practise 
down in Street, I had so few clients that 1 was 


about to give up trying. That man was then a re- 
porter on the local paper, and he put in a nice little 
story about me whenever he could, and started me 
on the way up. He hadn't any reason for doing it, 
either, except that I needed help, and he could help 
me that much. You bet I'll never forget him.” 

That is gratitude, to think and appreciate kindness, 
Jesus appreciated gratitude, as we can see from this 
story about the ten lepers. 


The Teacher’s Survey 
[ The references, except as nated, are to lesson articles in the Times. 

The difficulties of a lesson passage stick out like 
the spines on a chestnut-burr, and the possibilities 
of it lie farther in, like the tasteful nut in the center 
of the prickly burr. 

One may feel of this lesson that there is very little 
in it to teach. There is not much in the way of ex 
position, but it gives an opportunity to bear down on 
the great human virtue of gratitude that ought by 
all means to be used to the full. Many young people 
can be taught to be grateful. It is safe to assume 
that the inclination toward gratitude is strong in the 
great majority of young people, because they admire 
it. Little habits of expressing appreciation can be 
suggested that may become life habits to some pupil. 
Use peaty of illustrations. Both Mr. Gordon and 
Dr, Thomas point out one very significant thing 
about a generous expression of gratitude,—that is, 
that it adds to one’s present blessing another,—an in- 
ward one. In a striking way the Open Letter, 
'' Praising Our Way Into Blessing,” on page 310, sug- 
gests the place this gratitude may have in our every- 
day life now. 

It will be well to make one’s self as familiar as 
possible with the place of leprosy in Jewish thinking 
and legislation. Dr. Riddle gives the references. 
All possible information about Samaritans wiil be 
useful. It will greatly add to the interest of the les- 
son if reference be made to the present condition of 
lepers, and what is being done forthem. The articles 
on page 311 of this issue, ‘‘ When I Told a Little 
Kansas Town of the Lepers,” and ‘‘ Lepers Who Go 
to Sunday-School,” offer suggestive-sidelights. 


The Class in Session 


Dr. Riddle thinks that this incident follows after 
the dramatic and impressive story of the raising of 
Lazarus, of which jelee only tells us, and that there- 
fore we may assume quite a little break in time be- 
tween this passage and that which formed our lesson 
for last week. hese ten men who appealed to Jesus 
were in desperate condition. Leprosy is horrible 
enough in itself, but to these men it meant that they 
were religious outcasts, under the visible displeasure 
of God, and .doomed to loneliness and. poverty. 
Their appeal to Jesus falls on his willing ears, and 
he immediately responds. His command is singular 
in the way in which he tests their faith and honors 
the law of Moses at the same time (Tuesday study; 
Dr. Riddle on v. 14). 

The whole ten of them had sufficient faith to turn 
and start for the priest, and their obedience was re- 
warded by their cleansing (Twesday study; Mr. 
Gordon, paragraphs 9, 10). ‘This method of Jesus 
-in demanding that faith proceed to action before 
divine help is given is quite in accord with God’s fre- 
quent dealings with men.(Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 
3). The healing was absolute and unmistakable, and 
Mr. Gordon draws many a practical lesson from it 
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Luke 17: 11-19. Commit verses 17-19 


LESSON 9. MAY 31. THE GRATEFUL SAMARITAN 


none found that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger ?—Luke 17 : 18 


11 And it came to pass, ' as they were on the way to Jeru- 
salem, that he was passing ? along the borders of Samaria and 
Galilee. 12 And ashe entered into a certain village, there 
met him ten men that were lepers, who stood afar off: 13 and 
they lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us. 14 And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go and 
show yourselves unto the priests. And it came to pass, as they 
went, they were cleansed. 15 And one of them, when he saw 
that he was healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying 
God ; 16 and he fell upon his face at his feet, giving him 
thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 17 And Jesus answering 
said, Were not the ten cleansed ? but where are the nine? 18 
3 Were there none found that returned to give glory to God, 
save this stranger ? 19 And he said unto him, Arise, and go 
thy way : thy faith hath § made thee whole. 


1 Or, as he was % Or, through the midst of &c. % Or, There were 
none found ... save this stranger. * Or, alien ® Or, saved thee 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
< 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Times] 
Verse 11.—Who are meant by ‘‘they’’?? From what 
place had they begun their journey? Where were the 
borders of Samaria and Galilee? (Riddle ; Thomas, Mon- 
day study.) 


Verse 12,—Was the sight of ten lepers together an un- 
usual one? (Riddle ; Thomas, Monday.) 


Verse 13.—How did these lepers know Jesus? Was 
there any significance in their addressing him as ‘ Mas- 
ter’?? Just what did they probably mean by their request 
that Jesus should ‘thave mercy’’ on them? (Riddle ; 
Thomas, Monday.) 


Verse 14.—Why did Jesus command the lepers to ‘‘ show 
themselves unto the priests’’? (Riddle ; Gordon, 8-10; 
Thomas, Tuesday ; Class in Session, 1; Mackie, 1, 2.) 

Verse’ 15.—Just what is meant by the expression ‘* glori- 
fying God’’? (Riddle ; Thomas, Wednesday, Thursday ; 
Mackie, 5.) ; , 

Verse 16.—What significance was there in the fact that 
this man was a Samaritan? (Riddle ; Thomas, Wednesday ; 
Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 17.—Did Jesus probably expect them all to turn 
back before they had shown themselves to the priest ? 
(Riddle ; Thomas, Thursday, Saturday; Class in Session, 
2; Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 18.—Why did Jesus call the man a * stranger’’? 
(Riddle ; Gordon, 16.) 

Verse 19.—What did Jesus mean by ‘‘ made whole’’? 
Riddle ; Gordon, 16, 17, ‘Thomas, Friday.) 








(paragraphs 1-8). The particular point of the narra- 
tive, however, is the appreciation and lack thereof 
that was shown. One onlyof the whole ten returned 
to Jesus to return thanks, and he was not a Jew, but 
a Samaritan. Dr. Thomas suggests that his loud 
voice may be a partial indication of his complete heal- 
ing (Wednesday study). That his return and ex- 
ressed gratitude was a pleasure to Jesus is apparent 
rom our Lord’s subsequent words. The query at 
once arises: did not the nine who did not return 
strictly obey the very letter of Jesus’ command to 
them, and are they to blame because they did not do 
something that he. had not commanded? Here we 
ogeenes” a perfectly open fact that is quite incapable 
of proof or argument. Loving gratitude ought to put 
aside petty rules. There is always a higher demand 
than rigid rules can or ought to state. Dr. Thomas 
(Saturday study) suggests eight possible reasons why 
the nine may not have returned to express gratitude. 
They are the type of reasons which lead people to 
low standards of conduct always. Mr. Ridgway 
(paragraph 4) suggests than ten percent is about the 
average proportion of persons. who will exhibit true 
gratitude.. Mr. Gordon (paragraphs 11-14) suggests 
— in which we may avoid the thankless type of 
ife. J 
Faith may be used in a wholly selfish way, as these 
nine men had a faith that was wholly selfish, and ap- 
parently it is Jesus’ wistful desire that our faith 
should develop into love to himself. The man who 
returned not only gave Jesus a pleasure, but his ex- 
pressien of gratitude resulted in an addition to his 
previous blessing. His faith brought him cleansing 
of body; his expression of gratitude brought him an 
inner blessing, a.sense that he had. pleased Jesus as 
well as having been benefited by him. Dr. Thomas 
gives three most practical suggestions on.this thought 
(Sunday study), and both Dr. Riddleand Mr. Gordon 
emphasize it. 


~ 





A Lesson Summary 

Lack of gratitude is more than carelessness or 
thoughtlessness. It shows a seriously defective 
heart. It shows that something in our hearts that 
ought to be there is absent. One of the awful penal- 
ties of sin is that it kills the natural and normal emo- 
ticas of the heart. 

The selfish and vain person never has normal feel- 
ings of admiration and kindness for others. Selfish 
vanity has killed that normal emotion. There is a 
pleasure they will nevermore feel; generous deeds 
they will nevermore act out because the proper im- 
pulse has been forever stilled. 

It is just like a battery that the electrician tests to 
see if it will produce any spark of current: He 
touches it with a live wire, and it ougét to give a 
spark. If it does not, he puts it down and says,"' It’s 
dead.” So it is with our hearts’ natural impulses. 
By habitual acts of selfishness, of self-indulgence, the 
heart is so debased that the natural reaction will no 
more take place. The heart is dead. Dead, loveless 
hearts will not show the spark of gratitude when 
touched with a blessing from heaven, even though it' 
be as great and as wonderful as this cleansing from 
leprosy. But the normal heart will flash its cheer- 
ing light of thankfulness for every little act of kind- 
ness. 


Questions for Class Use. 

1. Can you tell what the rules of conduct for a leper 
were? (Lev. 13 : 45.) 

2. Can you give from Old Testament history an instance 
where faith was compelled to act before God showed his 
hand? 

3. Why did Jesus bid them go to.the priests ? 

4. Why should the nine-have turned back ? 

5. Why. is ingratitude a serious defect ? 

6. Why is Jesus pleased with personal appreciation ? 

7. In what respect was the Samaritan’s gratitude a bless- 
ing to himself? 


Other Teaching Points iy M9 
It is a noteworthy thing that the outcast and the needy 
did swarm after Jesus, He had gained a reputation for 
kindness and willingness to help. Sympathetic and gener- 
eus people have more demands made on them than the 
hard and tight-fisted. This is a beautiful part of the cross 

of Christ which the Christlike must bear. 

There is a pretty serious danger involved in bestowing 
gifts and help lest while we help a man one way we degrade 
him another.- The method of Jesus in always demanding 
some effort on the part of the supplicant avoids the danger 
of weakening self-respect. 

Love vaunts not itself. How careful Jesus was to honor 
the accepted religious customs and Jaws, though knowing 
himself. superior to them. Let us beware of that sinful 
self-arrogance that speaks slightingly of the ancient cus- 
toms of the church, even though we may be sure they will 
not endure, 

It is quite evident that Jesus was much pleased by volus- 
tary personal appreciation of himself. Good living is pri- 
mary, and is the foundation of all, but an oak-tree is far 
more beautiful with its leaves on than with just its bare 
limbs, sturdy though they be. 

There are certain. religious rules and customs that are 
both necessary and useful. It is, however, a form of. spir- 
itual dulness to stick to rules only, and not do something 
over and above now and then, Did you ever make a thank- 


. Offering ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 17 : 20-37.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 


One of the fixed beliefs of the followers of Jesus 
has been that he would some day return again in 
visible form. This is a profoundly aon conay 
thought, and is likely to give rise to much unwise tal 
and conduct. Jesus was more than once asked 
about it, and always answered very explicitly except 
as to the time that it would come. Our next lesson 
is one of Jesus’ replies to questions about his second 
coming. » 

1. How did Jesus assure them that the second coming 
would be unmistakable ? 

2. How did he warn them about false alarms ? 

3. What indicates its suddenness ? 

4. What indicates that it will be unexpected ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 

A kind of homesickness. 
A false alarm. 

Caught napping. 

A picked bunch, 


Evanston, Itt, 


- ones seemed to take 


LESSON FOR MAY 31 (Luke 17 : 21-19) 


All-the-Way Avenue 
By S. D. Gordon 


A JHAT a giving God God is! And Jesus is a 
mirror held up to the face of God. We see 
the One Unseen by watching the Other, who 

walked amongst us. ; 

And what. a giver Jesus was! He gave /avishly. 
There was always an abundance of what he gave. 
whether bread to crowds, limbs to crutching cripples, 
sight to blind eye-balls, speech to dumb lips, cleans- 
ing of both blood and heart, peace of both mind and 
spirit. It was surely true that he gave life abun- 


dantly, 
‘Ana he gave freely. It was easy for any one to 
et from him without introduction or influential 
oP mtan Even when occasionally there was a seem- 
ing reluctance it clearly was meant to increase the 
opening that more 7 -¥ be given. 

And he gave as the need was. It was the need 
that influenced him most. The need made_a contin- 
ual tugging at his heart. It was never out of ear- 
shot nor eyesight nor hand-reach. To him it was 
resistless. He could no more help meeting it than 
he could have got the consent of his mind to sin, It 
drew out of him continually the best he had and the 
most he was. 

And he gave regardless of appreciation, This is 
one of the things hardest for us sin-hurt folk to take in. 
Giving to those who don’t appreciate! That’s the 
thing hardest to do; usually not done! Yet it is 
easy to give to appreciative people. It is like God to 
give to need regardless of appreciation. 

The need was there bare and sore, staring out of 
its gaunt eyes. And he met it, even when the needy 
greedily, as the dog takes the 
meaty bone, with no thought of the hand that gave, 
or of heart back of hand. Indeed this only showed 
the need as more, and more sore, than the surface- 
looks, and so influenced his giving yet more. 

These lepers were striking illustrations of this. 
Their need could not be greater. The bodily distress 
was extreme, and its loathsomeness made them utter 
outcasts ; and this had a distinct tendency to depress 
and deaden both mind and spirit. They must stand 
*‘afar off” from others. ‘Their whole life was spent 
*‘ afar off” from everything enjoyable. It was piti- 
able. ‘Their need was pathetic. ‘ 

And Jesus gave thoughifully. He was reaching 
eagerly out and in, to meet both the need so open to 
every eye, and the sorer need so plain to his eye. He 
told them to go to the priests for their certificate that 
they were: no longer lepers, but might mingle freely 
with their families and neighbors again. What a 
strange command! ‘‘ How absurd!” the carefully 
calculating world-wise man would say. ‘It’s time 
enough to ——— to see the health officer when your 
disease is cured. That is simply common-sense. 
There'll be only the additional humiliation of the 
— cold, cutting rebuke.” What a lot of this 

ind of common-sense there is ; the kind that leaves 
God practically outside. 

But these lepers were keen enough to see what 
Jesus meant. The need, their intense longing for 
relief, helped them to see. God has to use need to 
open eyes that otherwise would stay contentedly, 
self-satisfiedly shut. 

They started to the priests. This was their confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus. They walked their faith. So’ 
the first touch of help was on their hearts. As they 
told out their faith in each step the healing came to 
their bodies. Their faith was the door opened to God 
from the inside. He reached his Hand in through 
the opening and healed their bodies. 

But—these bothersome buts! Must we always be 
putting a ‘‘but” between ourseives and God, an 
abutting buttress to keep him from giving out all he 
is holding out tous? But nine of them went no far- 
ther. They were content to stop on Part-way Street, 
and not even give thanks for being helped to move 
out of the slum district. 

Ninety percent! Pretty large proportion—these 
thankless, taking, unappreciative men made. 
‘*Large,” did I say? Yet the number seems to have 
gure and the proportion, too. What street are you 

iving on,—down on Part-way Street, or up All-the- 
way Avenue? 2 

These nine men are like a mirror held up to our 
faces. They sim ly took what they wanted, and 
only that, and didn’t even say ‘‘thank you.” Are 
you saying ‘‘ thank you” for what is being given you. 

The bed you slept in last night, the roof you shel- 
tered under, the fire you warmed by, the food you 
ave, the clothing you wore, the sleep that knit up 
your strength anew, the music that refreshed you, 
the sun that shone, the air you breathed, the flowers 
in the garden and the wheat in the field, the strength 
to walk down street, the keenness in business trans- 
actions, the home circle, the friends,—have you 
thanked him for these to-day? Not to speak of the 
deeper things,—the Lord Jesus dying for us, and now 
living for us, and the Holy Spirit brooding over our 
lives. 

But how can you, every day, for these common. 
things? Just one way,—the whole life a song of 
praise ; a continual underchording of grateful thanks- 


dee: See above. 
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ivings all through the day. This is the way they 

up in God’s presence (Rev. 4: 8-11). And thou- 

sands of them have much less to be thankful for 
‘than we. 

And this opens the way for more. The grateful 
Samaritan outcast got much more as he came back 
with his humble, grateful acknowledgment. It seems 
strange that the nine Jews were unappreciative, 
while the poor Samaritan, outcast by race as well as 
by disease, came back with grateful heart. Even 
‘yet modern outcasts seem more open than many a 
one bred within church circles. 

Thanksgiving opens the heart more; then more 
can be given and gotten. Grateful hearts increase 
God's opportunity. Thanks swing the door wider. 
A free reading of last sentence of Asaph’s 
Fiftieth Psalm helps here: ‘‘Whoso offereth the 
offering of praise shows to men the love-character of 
God, and openeth the way that he may give them 
victory.” 

Only feet that move ever to the rhythm of Jesus’ 
praise climb to the highest rung. 


New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS here held that the journey referred to in 
verse 11 was the final journey to Jerusalem, that 
it should be placed after the raising of Lazarus 
and the withdrawal to Ephraim (John 11). Dr. Rob- 
inson identifies the journey with that mentioned in 
chapter g : 51, but this seems an unnecessary disloca- 
tion of the present lesson. 
Time.—On this view, the date was March A.D. 30. 
Place.—Probably in the southern border of Samaria. 
The journey seems to have been a circuitous one. 

he American Revisers give the correct rendering: 
‘* Along the borders of Samaria and Galilee.” Sama- 
ria is mentioned first because it was nearer to Eph- 
raim than Galilee. ‘‘ Through the midst of” gives 
the journey too wide an extent. A slight change of 
text favors the American rendering. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse’ 11.—They were on the way: There is no 
subject expressed in the Greek, though a few later 
authorities insert ‘‘he.” The plural is preferable, 
the refetence being to the entire party, Jesus and his 
disciples.—A Jong the borders of Samaria and Gali- 
Probably not very far into Galilee. 

Verse 12.—As he entered: Or, ‘‘ was entering,” 
the incident probably occurring outside the village, 
where the lepers would be likely to have gathered. — 
Ten men that were lepers: Leprosy was a loath- 
some cutaneous disease, and lepers were virtually 
social outcasts. They would naturally collect to- 
gether (comp. 2 Kings 9 : 3).— Which stood afar off: 
Because of their uncleanness. Compare the Leviti- 
cal requirements: Leviticus 13 : 46; Numbers 5 : 2. 

Verse 13.—And they: They took the initiative.— 


Jesus, Master; 'They evidently had heard of him, 


and recognized his power. The term rendered 
‘* Master” occurs only in Luke’s Gospel, and implies 
authority.—Have mercy on us: This doubtless is a 
request to be healed of their leprosy. 

Verse 14.—He said unto them, Go and show your- 
selves unto the priests; Inthe first healing of a leper 


-recorded in the Gospels (Matt. 8 : 4) this command 


followed the healing; here it precedes it. This puts 
their faith to the test of obedience, and, as further 
aeeeness teaches a lesson respecting love and grati- 
tude, useful for believers ever since. The showing 
to the priests is prescribed in Leviticus 13 : 49.—As 
they went: They had probably not gone far.— 7he 
were cleansed ; The leprosy was immediately cured. 
This instantaneous recovery was an indication of 
supernatural power. 

erse 15.—Zurned back : They were still on their 
way to the priests, probably not having gone very 
far.— With a loud voice: There may be an allusion 
to the clearness of voice resulting from the cure of 
his leprosy, since that disease produced huskiness of 
speech.—Glorifying God: This phrase, quite com- 
mon in the Gospels, points to an oral recognition of 
God’s favor, including thanksgiving and praise. 

Verse 16.—Fe// upon his face at his feet : This was 
an outward bodily expression of love and gratitude.— 
Giving him thanks ; Naturally he expressed his love 
and gratitude in words.—And he was a Samaritan: 
The others were’ doubtless Jews, and probably the 
more scrupulous in obeying the command to show 
themselves to the priests. ‘The Samaritans were not 
of the Jewish race, but mainly descendants of for- 
eigners brought into Palestine after the destruction 
of thé northern kingdom (2 Kings 17: 24). They were 
despised by the Jews, though claiming descent from 
Jacob (John 4:12). It seems likely that this Sama- 
titan, because associated with the Jewish lepers, was 
on his way to a Jewish priest. 

Verse 17.— Were not the ten cleansed? The tone 
of sadness is oe The others were probably 
Galileans, and Jesus had: been virtually rejected in 
Galileé, his own home:— Where are the nine? ‘They 
were doubtless on the way to the priests, feeling that 


‘flag the approach with the cry, ‘‘ Unclean.” 
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this was their immediate duty as Jews. That Jesus 
expected, or desired, that of them should turn 
back is by no means implied. Still the incident shows 
that, while they were ready to obey, they lacked the 
personal gratitude which takes the form of love. 

Verse 18.—Save this stranger: Or, ‘‘alien.” As 
a Samaritan the man would properly be thus termed. 
The Jews thus regarded the Samaritans, 

Verse Te * hat hath made thee whole; Or, 
** saved thee,” is refers to spiritual healing. This 
man’s faith was more than the faith of the nine others. 
It expressed itself in obedience, praise to God, grati- 
tude, love. As leprosy represents human sinfulness, 
so our Lord's dealings with lepers most plainly illus- 
trates his method in saving from sin. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Only Help.—Zhere met him ten men thal were 
lepers (v.12). There met him. Misery can meet 
nrg When the world sees misery approaching up 

ain Street it side-steps into Third Avenue. No 
one met lepers in Christ’s day. The leper we a 
one in the whole world to meet the leper. Seoren 
alone meets misery. The world locks it up behind 
walls, or drives it to the slums.. When have you 
taken a basket, a word, and a smile, and gone where 
misery suffers alone and met it? There are folks 
who do. Sam Higginbottom and Slater out there in 
India with real lepers. And others here at home, 
Who are they? Not a ‘' good-as-the-rest-of-them,” 
not ‘‘a square thing,” not a ‘‘ New Thoughtist,” not 
an ‘Ethical Culturist” goes out to meet and relieve 
misery. Nobody goes but a Christ-ist. Note this : 
Folks who throw stones at ‘‘church people” seem 
to forget that when the Devil gets them rand low 
and sick and friendless and in misery, if any pity or 
any help ever comes it will be these very ‘‘ church 
people,” and no other (Isa. 41 : 17). 


Amanda and Uncle David.—/esus, Master, have 
mercy on us (v.13). Now you know how to pray. 


.‘* Have mercy on me” is a good enough prayer for any 


sufferer, ‘*But he doesn't always hear.” Name a. 
case, George. ‘Miss Amanda Todd, who has been’ ' 
on her back a sufferer ever since I was a kid.” Yes, 
and old Dr. Smith says that when he wants a taste 
of heaven he drops in and sits a while by Miss 
Amanda’s bed (Isa: 54: 11 ¥ 35 : 10). On my 
wall hangs the portrait of a handsome young man, 
my grandfather’s brother. For twelve years he lay 
helpless in x with locked jaws, fed through a re- 
moved tooth, The memory of this far-away uncle’s 
sweetness in his suffering is still fragrant in the 
Ridgway family. All the big, strong uncles have 
been forgotten long ago among the commonplaces. 
His is the only name I know. ‘The story of his beau- 
tiful and patient Christian life one hundred years 
ago binds the rest of us Ridgways'to heaven. Yes, 
George, if you ask God for mercy in your suffering 
you are sure to get it, even to the glorification of that 
very suffering. - 


A Mystery.—As they went, they were cleansed (v. 
14). ‘They got what they asked As THEY WENT. The 
reason some folks get nothing is because they sit 
fast and never ‘‘wenT.” God runs his world as 
man runs his shop. Obey or quit. God.has success 
for every young man, but it has to be gone after with 
the same faith, same obedience, same eagerness as 
these incurables. Success, like health, comes we 
know not how. Every man’s success is just as much 
a mystery as this leprosy cure. That man prospers 
and his neighbor, apparently an abler man, does not. 
Why did the fine position come? Why were the 
right friends made? Why was that property so for- 
tunately bought? Yea, what did you ever do, Mr. 
Prosperous, to put you where you are? You were 
frugal, industrious, painstaking, faithful, — yes, so 
have been other men, and they never seemed able to 
get very far. Success, as the world cails success, is 
a great mystery—none greater. It is the mystery of 
God walking with men. Study successful men and 
see (Job 36: 11; Eccles. 5 : 19; 1 Sam. 2: 7, 8). 


The Tenth Man.—Oxe of them..., turned back... 
£lorifying God (v. 15), One in ten remains still the 
perperres of real gratitude. The tithing of the 

unch. Of ten ‘*hard-ups” who strike you for a 
‘‘loan until next pay day,” just one will come back. 
and repay you with thanks, The rest. ‘ fergit it.” 
In fact, to lend a dollar is often the cheapest way tu 
dispose of a ‘‘dead beat’’ in Coatesville. ,Of course 
there is not a man here who would not turn back ! 
But how many of you are right now glorifying God 
for his great loan of good health, good appetite, good 
friends, good job, and a hundred other goods ? One 
out of ten of you. Nomore. Of ten Christian homes 
down the street where you live, in how many of them 
does the family get together and unitedly thank God 
for the good of cach day? Hew is it at your house ? 
Is yours the tenth or away with the nine? We area 
bad lot. I have a friend who is constantly helping 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in the Class 


HAT does the word thank come fr6m? Why, 
it comes from the same root as the word 
think. When a man thinks he thanks, and 

the people who don’t thank are without gratitude 
because they do not think. Well, why don’t they 
think? Yes, why don't they? ‘That’s the question. 
Ingratitude is despicable, but the men who remember 
favors are a joy to know, are they uot? He was a 
very prosperous lawyer, with a large suite of offices 
ond a long line of persons waiting to see him. A 
modest-looking man came in and sent in his card. 
Immediately the private office door swung open, and 
the modest-appearing man was shown in, e hada 
request to make for a poor man whose case was be- 
ing delayed because it looked unimportant, and, 
indeed, was unimportant to all but himself. The 
request was granted immediately. What was the 
secret? The lawyer told it to a friend who was 





present. ‘‘Anything that I can do ior that man I 
will always do,” he said. ‘* When I started practise 
down in Street, I had so few clients that I was 


about to give up trying. That man was then a re- 
porter on the local paper, and he put in a nice little 
story about me whenever he could, and started me 
on the way up. He hadn't any reason for — it, 
either, except that I needed help, and he could help 
me that much. You bet I'll never forget him.” 

That is gratitude, to think and appreciate kindness, 
Jesus appreciated gratitude, as we can see from this 
story about the ten lepers. 


The Teacher’s Survey 
[ The references, except as nated, are to lesson articles in the Times. 

The difficulties of a lesson passage stick out. like 
the spines on a chestnut-burr, and the possibilities 
ot it lie farther in, like the tasteful nut in the center 
of the prickly burr. 

One may feel of this lesson that there is very little 
in it to teach. There is not much in the way of ex 
position, but it gives an opportunity to bear down on 
the great human virtue of gratitude that ought by 
all means to be used to the full, Many young people 
can be taught to be grateful. It is safe to assume 
that the inclination toward gratitude is strong in the 
great majority of young people, because they admire 
it. Little habits of expressing appreciation can be 
suggested that may become life habits to some pupil. 
Use plenty of illustrations. Both Mr. Gordon and 
Dr. Thomas point out one very significant thing 
about a generous expression of gratitude,—that is, 
that it adds to one’s present blessing another,—an in- 
ward one. In a striking way the Open Letter, 
‘* Praising Our Way Into Blessing,” on page 310, sug- 
gests the place this gratitude may have in our every- 
day life now. 

It will be well to make one’s self as familiar as 
possible with the place of leprosy in Jewish thinking 
and legislation. Dr. Riddle gives the references. 
All possible information about Samaritans will be 
useful. It will greatly add to the interest of the les- 
son if reference be made to the present condition of 
lepers, and what is being done forthem. The articles 
on page 311 of this issue, ‘‘ When I Told a Little 
Kansas Town of the Lepers,” and ‘‘ Lepers Who Go 
to Sunday-School,” offer suggestive-sidelights. 


The Class in Session 


Dr. Riddle thinks that this incident follows after 
the dramatic and impressive story of the raising of 
Lazarus, of which jabe only tells us, and that there- 
fore we may assume quite a little break in time be- 
tween this passage and that which formed our lesson 
for last week. hese ten men who appealed to Jesus 
were in desperate condition, Leprosy is horrible 
enough in itself, but to these men it meant that they 
were religious outcasts, under the visible displeasure 
of God, and.doomed to loneliness and. poverty. 
Their appeal to Jesus falls on his willing ears, and 
he immediately responds, His command is singular 
in the way in which he tests their faith and honors 
the law of Moses at the same time (Tuesday study; 
Dr. Riddle on v. 14). 

The whole ten of them had sufficient faith to turn 
and start for the priest, and their obedience was re- 
warded by their cleansing (Twesday study ; Mr. 
Gordon, paragraphs 9, 10). ‘This method of Jesus 
- in demanding that faith proceed to action before 
divine help is given is quite in accord with God’s fre- 
quent dealings with men..~Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 
3). The healing was absolute and unmistakable, and 
Mr. Gordon draws many a practical lesson from it 
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Luke 17: 11-19. Commit verses 17-19 


11 And it came to pass, ' as they were on the way to Jeru- 
salem, that he was passing * along the borders of Samaria and 
Galilee. 12 And ashe entered into a certain village, there 
met him ten men that were lepers, who stood afar off : 13 and 
they lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy 
onus. 14 And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go and 
show yourselves unto the priests. And it came to pass, as they 
went, they were cleansed. 15 And one of them, when he saw 
that he was healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying 
God ; 16 and he fell upon his face at his feet, giving him 
thanks; and he was a Samaritan. 17 And Jesus answering 
said, Were not the ten cleansed ? but where are the nine? 18 
3 Were there none found that returned to give glory to God, 
save this * stranger ? 19 And he said unto him, Arise, and go 
thy way : thy faith hath § made thee whole. 


1 Or, as he was % Or, through the midst of &c. %Or, There were 
none found... save this stranger. 4 Or, alien % Or, saved thee 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
% 


3 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 
big! references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 
Verse 11.—Who are meant by ‘‘they’’? From what 
place had they begun their journey? Where were the 
rders of Samaria and Galilee? (Riddle ; Thomas, Mon- 
day study.) 
Verse 12,—Was the sight of ten lepers together an un- 
usual one? (Riddle ; Thomas, Monday.) 


Verse 13.—How did these lepers know Jesus? Was 
there any significance in their addressing him as ‘‘ Mas- 
ter’’? Just what did they probably mean by their request 
that Jesus should ‘‘have mercy’’ on them? (Riddle; 
Thomas, Monday.) 


Verse 14.—Why did Jesus command the lepers to ‘‘ show 
themselves unto the priests’? ? (Riddle ; Gordon, 8-10; 
Thomas, Tuesday ; Class in Session, 1; Mackie, 1, 2.) 

Verse’ 15.—Just what is meant by the expression * glori- 
fying God’’? (Riddle ; Thomas, Wednesday, Thursday ; 
Mackie, 5.) , 


Verse 16.—What significance was there in the fact that 
this man was a Samaritan? (Riddle ; Thomas, Wednesday ; 
Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 17.—Did Jesus probably expect them all to turn 
back befcre they had shown themselves to the priest ? 
(Riddle ; Thomas, Thursday, Saturday ; Class in Session, 
2; Mackie, 6.) 

Verse 18.—Why did Jesus call the man a “ stranger’? ? 
(Riddle ; Gordon, 16.) 

Verse 19,—What did Jesus mean by ‘‘ made whole’? 
Riddle ; Gordon, 16, 17, Thomas, Friday.) 








(paragraphs 1-8). The particular point of the narra- 
tive, however, is the appreciation and lack thereof 
that was shown. One only of the whole ten returned 
to Jesus to return thanks, and he was not a Jew, but 
a Samaritan. Dr. Thomas suggests that his loud 
voice may be a partial indication of his complete heai- 
ing (Wednesday study). That his return and ex- 
ressed gratitude was a pleasure to Jesus is apparent 
rom our Lord’s subsequent words, The query at 
once arises: did not the nine who did not return 
strictly obey the very letter of Jesus’ command to 
them, and are they to blame because they did not do 
something that he. had not commanded? Here we 
agrees a perfectly open fact that is quite incapable 
of proof or argument. Loving gratitude ought to put 
aside petty rules. There is always a higher demand 
than rigid rules can or ought to state. Dr. Thomas 
(Saturday study) suggests eight possible reasons why 
the nine may not have returned to express gratitude. 
They are the type of reasons which lead people to 
low standards of conduct always. Mr. Ridgway 
(paragraph 4) suggests than ten percent is about the 
average proportion of persons who will exhibit true 
gratitude. Mr. Gordon (paragraphs 11-14) suggests 
ways in which we may avoid the thankless type of 
life. F 
Faith may be used in a wholly selfish way, as these 
nine men had a faith that was wholly selfish, and ap- 
parently it is Jesus’ wistful desire that our faith 
should develop into love to himself. The man who 
returned not only gave Jesus a pleasure, but his ex- 
pressiun of gratitude resulted in an addition to his 
previous blessing. His faith brought him cleansing 
of body; his expression of gratitude brought him an 
inner blessing, a.sense that he had pleased Jesus as 
well as having been benefited by him. Dr. Thomas 
gives three most practical suggestions on.this thought 
(Sunday study), and both Dr. Riddleand Mr. Gordon 
emphasize it. 


~ 
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LESSON 9. MAY 31. THE GRATEFUL SAMARITAN 


Golden Text: Were there none found that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger ?—Luke 17 : 18 





A Lesson Summary 
Lack of gratitude is more than carelessness or 
thoughtlessness. It shows a seriously defective 


heart. It shows that something in our hearts that 
ought to be there is absent. One of the awful penal- 
ties of sin is that it kills the natural and normal emo- 
tions of the heart. 

The selfish and vain person never has normal feel- 
ings of admiration and kindness for others. Selfish 
vanity has killed that normal emotion. There is a 
pleasure they will nevermore feel; generous deeds 
they will nevermore act out because the proper im- 
pulse has been forever stilled. 

It is just like a battery that the electrician tests to 
see if it will produce any spark of current: He 
touches it with a live wire, and it ought to give a 
spark. If it does not, he puts it down and says," It’s 
dead.” So it is with our hearts’ natural impulses. 
By habitual acts of selfishness, of self-indulgence, the 
heart is so debased that the natural reaction will no 
more take place. The heart is dead. Dead, loveless 
hearts will not show the spark of gratitude when 
touched with a blessing from heaven, even though it' 
be as great and as wonderful as this cleansing from 
leprosy. But the normal heart will flash its cheer- 
ing light of thankfulness for every little act of kind- 
ness. 


Questions for Class Use. 

1. Can you tell what the rules of conduct for a leper 
were? (Lev. 13: 45.) 

2. Can you give from Old Testament history an instance 
where faith was compelled to act before God showed his 
hand? 

3. Why did Jesus bid them go to.the priests? 

4. Why should the nine-have turned back ? 

5. Why. is ingratitude a serious defect ? 

6. Why is Jesus pleased with personal appreciation ? 

3. In what respect was the Saimaritan’s gratitude a bless- 
ing to himself? 


Other Teaching Points 

It is a noteworthy thing that the outcast and the needy 
did swarm after Jesus. [le had gained a reputation for 
kindness and willingness to help. Sympathetic and gener- 
eus people have more demands made on them than the 
hard and tight-fisted. This is a beautiful part.of the cross 
of Christ which the Christlike must bear. 

There is a pretty serious danger involved in bestowing 
gifts and help lest while we help a man one way we degrade 
him another.: The method of Jesus in always demanding 
some effort on the part of the supplicant avoids the danger 
of weakening self-respect. 

Love vaunts not itself. How careful Jesus was to honor 
the accepted religious customs and laws, though knowing 
himself. superior to them. Let us beware of that sinful 
self-arrogance that speaks slightingly of the ancient cus- 
toms of the church, even though we may be sure they will 
not endure, 

It is quite evident that Jesus was much pleased by volus- 
tary personal appreciation of himself. Good living is pri- 
mary, and is the foundation of all, but an oak-tree is far 
more beautiful with its leaves on than with just its bare 
limbs, sturdy though they be. 

There are certain religious rules and customs that are 
both necessary and useful. It is, however, a form of. spir- 
itual dulness to stick to rules only, and not do something 
over and above now and then. Did you ever make a thank- 


. offering ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 17 : 20-37.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.) 


One of the fixed beliefs of the followers of Jesus 
has been that he would some day return again in 
visible form. This is a profoundly eas 
thought, and is likely to give rise to much unwise tal 
and conduct. Jesus was more than once asked 
about it, and always answered very explicitly except 
as to the time that it would come. Our next lesson 
is one of Jesus’ replies to questions about his second 
coming, 


1. How did Jesus assure them that the second coming 
would be unmistakable ? 
2. How did he warn them about false alarms ? 
3. What indicates its suddenness ? 
4. What indicates that it will be unexpected ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 
A kind of homesickness. 
A false alarm. 
Caught napping. 
A picked bunch. 


Evanston, It, 


LESSON FOR MAY 31 (Luke 17 : 11-19) 


All-the-Way Avenue 
By S. D. Gordon 


HAT a giving God God is! And Jesus isa 
mirror held up to the face of God. We see 
the One Unseen by watching the Other, who 

walked amongst us. : 

And what. a giver Jesus was! He gave /avishly. 
There was always an abundance of -what he gave. 
whether bread to crowds, limbs to crutching cripples, 
sight to blind eye-balls, speech to dumb lips, cleans- 
ing of both blood and heart, peace of both mind and 
— It was surely trne that he gave life abun- 

antly, 
‘Ana he gave freely. It was easy for any one to 

et from him without introduction or influential 
| coe my Even when occasionally there was a seem- 
ing reluctance it clearly was meant to increase the 
opening that more might be given. 

And he gave as the need was. It was the need 
that influenced him most. The need made_a contin- 
ual tugging at his heart. It was never out of ear- 
shot nor eyesight nor hand-reach. To him it was 
resistless, He could no more help meeting it than 
he could have got the consent of his mind to sin. It 
drew out of him continually the best he had and the 
most he was. 

And he gave regardless of appreciation. This is 
one of the things hardest for us sin-hurt folk to take in. 
Giving to those who don’t appreciate! That’s the 
thing hardest to do; usually not done! Yet it is 
easy to give to appreciative people. It is like God to 
give to need regardless of appreciation. 

‘The need was there bare and sore, staring out of 
its gaunt eyes. And he met it, even when the needy 
- ones seemed to take greedily, as the dog takes the 
meaty bone, with no thought of the hand that gave, 
or of heart back of hand. Indeed this only showed 
the need as more, and more sore, than the surface- 
looks, and so influenced his giving yet more. 

These lepers were striking illustrations of this. 
Their need could not be greater. ‘The bodily distress 
was extreme, and its loathsomeness made them utter 
outcasts ; and this had a distinct tendency to depress 
and deaden both mind and spirit. They must stand 
‘‘afar off” from others. ‘Their whole life was spent 
*‘afar off” from everything enjoyable. It was piti- 
able. ‘Their need was pathetic. 

And Jesus gave thoughifully. 
eagerly out and in, to meet both the need so open to 
every eye, and the sorer need so plain to his eye. He 
told them to go to the priests for their certificate that 
they were- no longer lepers, but might mingle freely 
with their families and neighbors again. What a 
strange command! ‘'How absurd!” the carefully 
calculating world-wise man would say. ‘It’s time 
enough to ee to see the health officer when your 
disease is cured. That is simply common-sense. 
There'll be only the additional humiliation of the 
eter wel cold, cutting rebuke.” What a lot of this 

ind of common-sense there is ; the kind that leaves 
God practically outside, 

But these lepers were keen enough to see what 
Jesus meant. The need, their intense longing for 
relief, helped them to see. God has to use need to 
open eyes that otherwise would stay contentedly, 
self-satisfiedly shut. 

They started to the priests. This was their confes- 
sion of faith in Jesus. They walked their faith. So’ 
the first touch of help was on their hearts. As they 
told out their faith in each step the healing came to 
their bodies. Their faith was the door opened to God 
from the inside. He reached his Hand in through 
the opening and healed their bodies. 

But—these bothersome buts! Must we always be 
putting a ‘‘but” between ourseives and God, an 
abutting buttress to keep him from giving out all he 
is holding out tous? But nine of them went no far- 
ther. They were content to stop on Part-way Street, 
and not even give thanks for being helped to move 
out of the slum district. 

Ninety percent! Pretty large proportion—these 
thankless, taking, unappreciative men made. 
‘*Large,” did Isay? Yet the number seems to have 

wn, and the proportion, too. What street are you 
iving on,—down on Part-way Street, or up All-the- 
way Avenue? : 

These nine men are like a mirror held up to our 
faces. They simply took what they wanted, and 
only that, and didn’t even say ‘‘thank you.” Are 
you saying ‘‘ thank you” for what is being given you. 

The bed you slept in last night, the roof you shel- 
tered under, the fire you warmed by, the food you 
aie, the clothing you wore, the sleep that knit up 
your strength anew, the music that refreshed you, 
the sun that shone, the air you breathed, the flowers 
in the garden and the wheat in the field, the strength 
to walk down street, the keenness in business trans- 
actions, the home circle, the friends,—have you 
thanked him for these to-day? Not to speak of the 
deeper things,—the Lord Jesus dying for us, and now 
living for us, and the Holy Spirit brooding over our 
lives. 

But how can you, every day, for these common, 
things? Just one way,—the whole life a song of 
praise ; a continual underchording of grateful thanks- 


He was reaching’ 


Jee: See above. 
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givings all through the day. This is the way they 
up in God’s presence (Rev. 4: 8-11). And thou- 
sands of them have much less to be thankful for 
‘than we. 

And this opens the way for more. The grateful 
Samaritan outcast much more as he came back 
with his humble, grateful acknowledgment. It seems 
strange that the nine Jews were unappreciative, 
while the poor Samaritan, outcast by race as well as 
by disease, came back with grateful heart. Even 
‘yet modern outcasts seem more open than many a 
one bred within church circles, 

Thanksgiving opens the heart more; then more 
can be given and gotten. Grateful hearts increase 
God's opportunity. Thanks swing the door wider. 
A free reading of the last sentence of Asaph’s 
Fiftieth Psalm helps here: ‘‘Whoso offereth the 
offering of praise shows to men the love-character of 
God, and openeth the way that he may give them 
victory.” 

Only feet that move ever to the rhythm of Jesus’ 
praise climb to the highest rung. 


New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS here held that the journey referred to in 
verse 11 was the final journey to Jerusalem, that 
it should be placed after the raising of Lazarus 

and the withdrawal to Ephraim (John 11). Dr. Rob- 
inson identifies the journey with that mentioned in 
chapter 9 : 51, but this seems an unnecessary disloca- 
tion of the present lesson. 

Time.—On this view, the date was March A.D. 30. 

Place.—Probably in the southern border of Samaria. 

The journey seems to have been a circuitous one. 
The American Revisers give the correct rendering: 
‘* Along the borders of Samaria and Galilee.” Sama- 
ria is mentioned first because it was nearer to Eph- 
raim than Galilee. ‘‘ Through the midst of” gives 
the journey too wide an extent. A slight change of 
text favors the American rendering. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse’ 11.—TZ7hey were on the way: There is no 
subject expressed in the Greek, though a few later 
authorities insert ‘‘he.” ‘The plural is preferable, 
the reference being to the entire party, Jesus and his 
disciples.—A /ong the borders of Samaria and Gaii- 
Probably not very far into Galilee. 

Verse 12.—As he entered: Or, ‘‘ was entering,” 
the incident geohaliy occurring outside the village, 
where the lepers would be likely to have gathered.— 
Ten men that were lepers: Leprosy was a loath- 
some cutaneous disease, and lepers were virtually 
social outcasts. They would naturally collect to- 
gether (comp. 2 Kings 9 : 3).— Which stood afar off : 
Because of their uncleanness. Compare the Leviti- 
cal requirements: Leviticus 13 : 46; Numbers 5 : 2. 

Verse 13.—Anmd they: They took the initiative.— 
Jesus, Master; 'They evidently had heard of him, 
and recognized his power. The term rendered 
‘* Master” occurs only in Luke’s Gospel, and implies 
authority.—Have mercy on us: This doubtless is a 
request to be healed of their leprosy. 

Verse 14.—He said unto them, Go and show your- 
selves unto the priests; Inthe first healing of a leper 


‘recorded in the Gospels (Matt. 8 : 4) this command 


followed the healing; here it precedes it. This puts 
their faith to the test of obedience, and, as further 
a teaches a lesson respecting love and grati- 
tude, useful for believers ever since. The showing 
to the priests is prescribed in Leviticus 13 : 49.—As 
they went: They had probably not gone far.— 7he 
were cleansed; The leprosy was immediately cured. 
This instantaneous recovery was an indication of 
supernatural power. 

erse 15.—Zurned back: They were still on their 
way to the priests, probably not having gone very 
far.— With a loud voice: There may be an allusion 
to the clearness of voice resulting from the cure of 
his leprosy, since that disease produced huskiness of 
speech.—G/lorifying God: This phrase, quite com- 
mon in the Gospels, points to an oral recognition of 
God’s favor, including thanksgiving and praise. 

Verse 16.—Fe// upon his face at his feet: This was 
an outward bodily expression of love and gratitude.— 
Giving him thanks ; Naturally he expressed his love 
and gratitude in words.—And he was a Samaritan: 
The others were’ doubtless Jews, and probably the 
more scrupulous in obeying the command to show 
themselves to the priests. ‘The Samaritans were not 
of the Jewish race, but mainly descendants of for- 
eigners brought into Palestine after the destruction 
of thé northern kingdom (2 Kings 17: 24). They were 
despised by the Jews, though claiming descent from 
Jacob (John 4:12). It seems likely that this Sama- 
ritan, because associated with the Jewish lepers, was 
on his way to a Jewish priest. 

Verse 17.— Were not the ten cleansed? The tone 
of sadness is ee te The others were probably 
Galileans, and Jesus had been virtually rejected in 
Galileé, his own home:— Where are the nine? ‘They 
were doubtless on the way to the priests, feeling that 


‘flag the approach with the cry, ‘‘ Unclean.” 


.‘* Have merc 
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this was their immediate duty as Jews. That Jesus 
expected, or desired, that all of them should turn 
back is by no means implied. Still the incident shows 
that, while they were ready to obey, they lacked the 
personal gratitude which takes the form of love. 

Verse 18.—Save this stranger: Or, ‘‘alien.” As 
a Samaritan the man would properly be thus termed. 
The Jews thus regarded the Samaritans. 

Verse ge * gsr hath made thee whole: Or, 
** saved thee.” is refers to spiritual healing. This 
man’s faith was more than the faith of the nine others. 
It expressed itself in obedience, praise to » grati- 
tude, love. As leprosy represents human sinfulness, 
so our Lord’s dealings with lepers most plainly illus- 
trates his method in saving from sin. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Only Help.— 7here met him ten men thal were 
lepers (v.12). There met him. Misery can meet 
= When the world sees misery approaching up 

ain Street it side-steps into Third Avenue. No 
one met lepers in Christ’s day. The leper . Ae 
one in the whole world to meet the leper. Seaven 
alone meets misery. The world locks it up behind 
walls, or drives it to the slums.. When have you 
taken a basket, a word, and a smile, and gone where 
misery suffers alone and MET it? There are folks 
who do. Sam Higginbottom and Slater out there in 
India with real lepers. And others here at home, 
Who are they? Not a ‘ good-as-the-rest-of-them,” 
not ‘‘ a square thing,” not a ‘‘ New Thoughtist,” not 
an ‘‘ Ethical Culturist” goes out to meet and relieve 
misery. Nobody goes but a Christ-ist. Note this : 
Folks who throw stones at ‘‘church people” seem 
to forget that when the Devil gets them pose and low 
and sick and friendless and in misery, if any pity or 
any help ever comes it will be these very ‘‘ church 
people,” and no other (Isa. 41 : 17). 


Amanda and Uncle David.—/esus, Master, have 
mercy on us (v.13). Now you know how to pray. 
on me” is a good enough prayer for any 
sufferer. ‘‘But he doesn't always hear.” Name 4 | 
case, George. ‘‘‘Miss Amanda Todd, who has been 
on her back a sufferer ever since I was a kid.” Yes, 
and old Dr. Smith says that when he wants a taste 
of heaven he drops in and sits a while by Miss 
Amanda’s bed (Isa. 54: 11 ¥ vo 35 : 10). Onmy 
wall hangs the portrait of a handsome young man, 
my grandfather’s brother. For twelve years he lay 
helpless in — with locked jaws, fed keene a re- 
moved tooth, The memory of this far-away uncle’s 
sweetness in his suffering is still fragrant in the 
Ridgway family. All the big, strong uncles have 
been forgotten long ago among the commonplaces. 
His is the only name I know. The story of his beau- 
tiful and patient Christian life one hundred years 
ago binds the rest of us Ridgways’to heaven. Yes, 
George, if you ask God for mercy in your suffering 
you are sure to get it, even to the glorification of that 
very suffering. - 


A Mystery.—A1s they wenl, they were cleansed (v. 
14). ‘They got what they asked As THEY WENT. The 
reason some folks get nothing is because they sit 
fast and never ‘‘wenT.” God runs his world as 
man runs his shop. Obey or quit. God.has success 
for every young man, but it has to be gone after with 
the same faith, same obedience, same eagerness as 
these incurables. Success, like health, comes we 
know not how. Every man’s success is just as much 
a mystery as this leprosy cure. That man prospers 
and his neighbor, apparently an abler man, does not. 
Why did the fine position come? Why were the 
right friends made? Why was that property so for- 
tunately bought? Yea, what did you ever do, Mr. 
Prosperous, to put you where you are? You were 
frugal, industrious, painstaking, faithful,— yes, so 
have been other men, and they never seemed able to 
get very far. Success, as the world calls success, is 
a great mystery—none greater. It is the mystery of 
God walking with men. Study successful men and 
see (Job 36: 11; Eccles. 5 : 19; 1 Sam. 2: 7, 8). 


The Tenth Man.—Ovxe of them... turned back... 
glorifying God (v.15). One in ten remains still the 
pararee of real gratitude. The tithing of the 

unch. Of ten ‘*hard-ups” who strike you for a 
‘loan until next pay day,” just one will come back. 
and repay you with thanks. The rest ‘‘ fergit it.” 
In fact, to lend a dollar is often the cheapest way tu 
dispose of a ‘‘dead beat’’ in Coatesville. ,Of course 
there is not a man here who would not turn back ! 
But how many of you are right now glorifying God 
for his great loan of good health, good appetite, good 
friends, good job, and a hundred other goods? One 
out of ten of you. No more. Of ten Christian homes 
down the street where you live, in how many of them 
does the family get together and unitedly thank God 
for the good of cach day? Hew is it at your house ? 
Is yours the tenth or away with the nine? We area 
bad lot. I have a friend who is constantly helping 








t 
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* is done,’’ 
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lotsf people. 1 asked him how many came 
back with real gratitude. ‘* Mighty few,’’ 
he said (Col, 3: 15, 17; Psa. 50+ 14). 


Neglect.— fut where are the nine? (y. 
17.) ‘*Over playin’ West Chester,’”’ Right 
you are, George, doing anything else under 
the sun but throwing a thank to God for his 
goodness, You fellows are after sport, 
money, ease, luxury, so intently that the 
Giver of ever good and perfect gift rarely 
gets as much as a thought, not to speak of 
“a much o’blige.’’ Some one has called man 
**the thankless animal ’’ (Isa, 1: 3;.Jer.-8: 
7). ** What does Tommy say to the nice gen- 
tleman for the apple?’’ coaxes mamu. 
Tommy buries his nose in the apple, and 
says, ‘* Nawthin’.’? Out of ten folks you 
entertain, do you get ten ‘* bread-and-butter 

*letters’’? Ilave you ever noted how few 


* hymns are in the book under Thanksgiving? 


And how- many under Prayer? We are all 
there on the Ask, Go to the city suburbs, 

_and.you find them playing golf, tennis, cards, 

, ete., on Sunday. Godless praiseless, thank- 
less, Where are the nine? What becomes 
,of rich men’s sons? The Pennsy and the 
Reading aré pouring into Philadelphia the 
fiiture business men ‘from godly homes up 
the state, ' ' 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
% 


~ The Illustration Round-Table 


‘ LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 

Seo duct of this department. One dollar is 

offered for, every anécdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 

“tration each week. A circular explaining the 

- acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Thanksgiving That Never Ceases.— 
“Were there none found that retuened to 
tve glory to God, save this stranger ? (Golden 
Only one of the healed lepers re- 
turned to.thank the.Master. A little fellow 
in a certain hospital had had a piece of bone 
removed from his arm, He got well, but 
before he left the place he sent for the doctor. 
** You wished to see me, Willie,’’ said the 
doctor. The little fellow reached up his 
hand and laid it on the doctor’s shoulder, 
» and said, **My mamma will never hear the 
last. about you.’’ I think that if we fully 
realized what Christ has done for us we 
should say to him, ‘* My friends will never 
shear the last about you,’’—from The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 
Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. The prise 
for this week ts awarded to this tlustration, 


An Indian’s. Thanksgiving.— 4d one of 
them... glorifying God(v. 15). If youare 
grateful, say so. Thanksgiving is only half- 
thanksgiving until it blossoms into expres- 

“sion, Learn a lesson from the noble-hearted 
Indian in whose village a missionary passing 

» through had left a few pages of the Gospel in 
the Indian tongue. Our Indian read and 

. rejoiced. Measuring the missionary’s foot- 
print, he fitted it with magnificent moccasins, 
and traveled two hundred miles to give them 
to the missionary as an expression cf his 
gratitude. Thus the missionary was en- 
riched by the present, but the Indian was 
enriched far more by the thanksgiving.— 
From The Expositor, Sent by Mrs. F. H. 
Cremean, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


When Finishing Work.— With a loud 
vowe glorifying God (v. 15). A visitor in 
northern Michigan in 1882 tells of being led 
by his host to the mouth of the famous 
Calumet and Hecla copper mine a little 
before five o’clock in the afternoon, ‘* Stand 
here and listen,’? said his friend. There 
was silence for a moment, and then, coming 
from the earth beneath thei: feet, faint 
sounds were heard. They grew stronger 
and more distinct as they waited, seeming 
like the weird melodies played by the wind 
on telegraph wires, Nearer and nearer they 
came, mingled with the creaking of ma- 
chinery, aul resolving themselves at last into 
the familiar notes of ‘* Nearer, my God, to 
thee.’’ In a moment the cage reached the 
top of the shaft, and the day shift of Welsh 
miners, who had been singing their way up 
from a depth of hundreds of feet, stepped 
out and, baring their heads, joined in, 
** Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow,’’ and then quietly turned homeward. 
‘**'They do this every night when their work 
said the host. ‘It is their ex- 
pression of praise and thanksgiving.’’—yom 
the New York Evening Mail. Sentby Mary 
E. Watson, Hartford, Conn, 


Sent by Mrs. M. 
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** If This Prayer is Answered.”’— And one 
of them, when he saw that he was healed, 
turned back, with a loud voice glorifying 
God; and he fell upon his face at his fect, 
giving him thanks ; and he was a Samaritan 

vs. 15, 16). It is said that the Rev. Philip 
Henry, after praying for two of his children 
who were dangerously ill, said: ‘“‘If the 
Lord will be pleased to grant this my re- 
quest, I will not rr as the beggars at our 
oor used to do, ‘1’ll never ask anything of 
him again’; but on the contrary he shall 
hear oftener from .me than ever; and I will 
love God the better as long as I live.’”’— 
Sent by James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, 
f. £1, ae 


Do We Give Thanks Enough ?—<And 
Jesus answering said, Were not the ten 
cleansed ? but where are the nine? (v. 
17). Some ingenious gatherer of statis- 
tics tells us that during a recent year thou- 
sands of letters from children, addressed to 
Santa Claus, reached the Dead Letter office 
before Christmas, but that in the whole month 
after Christmas only one letter came ad- 
dressed to ‘Santa Claus with a message of 
thanks. Ten lepers were cleansed, all re- 
ceiving the same great blessing, but only one 
of the ten returned to thank the Healer,— 
From “* The Gate Beautiful,” J. R. Miller, 
Sent by Emma C, Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. 


How the King Gives.— But we received, 
not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is from God; that we might know thé 
things that were freely given tous of God 
(1 Cor, 2:12). A king who wished to ex- 
press his affection for a private soldier of his 
army gave him a richly jeweled cup, his own 
cup. ‘The soldier stepping forth to receive 
the gift exclaimed shamefacedly, ‘ ‘This is 
too great a gift for me to receive.”’, “It is 
not too great for me to give,’’ the king re- 
plied. So Christ offers us this infinite gift 
of the Holy Spirit to cleanse and fill our 
hearts and to abide with us. Think then 
how. much he must have cared that we re- 
ceive it.— From the Christian Herald. Sent 
by Madge M, Sachs, Towanda, Jil. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


O AND show yourselves unto the priests 
(v. 14) In the East religion has 
never been the expression of personal 
faith as it has been with us in the West. 
‘The watchword of Judaism is, ‘* Hear, O 
Israel’? (Deut: 6 : 4), an appeal to the na- 
tion as such, ‘* Faith cometh by hearing,’’ 
the acceptance of a divine revelation, When 
the authority of the vision is questioned the 
people break loose ; if the foundations are 
injured righteousness must be cast down, 
There is consequently little thought for re- 
ligious liberty for the individual, By the 
ceremonial regulations the priest had one 
hand on the religious, and the other on the 
physical and social life of the people. 

The lepers went to the agers not for any 
help: or improvement with regard to their 
condition, but to receive a formal certificate 
that they were already free from leprosy, and 
were no longer liable to enforced seclusion, 

Togday in the East the higher clergy are 
the leading politicians, taking part in all 
public movements, and their approval of any 
measure ensures the obedience of the masses. 
As religion is the crown of life, the guide in 
religion is the guide in everything. 

In such a matter as a decision about lep- 
rosy, the priest by his independent position 
was the most likely person to give a true 
verdict, unaffected by either family and local 
pleadings on the one hand, or the cruelty of 
nervous apprehension on the other. 

With a loud voice glorifying God (v. 15). 
God’s will is regarded as a purpose of good 
only, and that towards all. Any thwarting 
or failure of that purpose must be from the 
Evil One. When an Oriental plasterer is 
about to slide down to the board suspended 
from the top of a house wall, and is warned 
to be careful, he at once replies, ‘‘4//ah 
kerim!’’? (God is bountiful). When the 
ordinary Eastern man hears of family quar- 
rels, commercial disruptions, and religious 
divisions, he shakes his head and _ says, 
**God never separates.’’ Such evil influ- 
ences come from another source, 

To the majority of the lepers the formality 
of the priestly certificate was for their own 


benefit, and this was the chief matter to. their 
minds. To the Samaritan outcast the fact 
of his deliverance was overwhelming, and as 
this must be from God his first duty must be 
to thank Him through his servant to whom 
such power had been entrusted. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


ARE not told the exact place where 

Jesus healed the ten lepers ; we know 

only that he was on his way to Jeru- 

salem. It seems at least possible that it may 

have been at one of the suburban villages 

near Shechem, for we know that in that 

neighborhood many of the half-caste Samari- 

tans had heard his teachings, and been pro- 

foundly impressed by his authority (John 4: 
5-42). 

The number 21 on our map is attached to 

the point of a large V resting near the foot 
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of Mount Ebal. We will stand at the V’s 
point and look far off southward over the 
space included between its arms, 


It is a beautiful outlook,’ The hi lside 
pasture in which wwe are standing slopes down 
to where little fields are planted with crops 
of different kinds, making the ground a 
patchwork of varied greens and yellowish 
greens, yellows, and browns.. Olive orchards 
here and there add their characteristic silvery 
green, and beyond them we notice one large 
garden surrounded by a wall of stone. The 
whitewashed houses of a village gleam in the 
sunlight down near one of the orchards, and 
the long dusty line of a narrow highway bor- 
ders the fields beyond it. At the ferther side 
of that highway a great hill rises, gaunt and 
gray, with ledges of bare rock occupying 
more space on its steep sides than are cov- 
ered with pasture green. ‘The white line of 
the highway skirts the hill, and then goes on 
over and around other lower hills in the dis- 
tance ahead. We lose sight of it after a 
while, but we can see more and more low 
hills off there at the south, till at last their 
hazy ridges melt into a general, vague im- 
pression of quiet hill country. 

The near height just opposite where we 
stand is Gerizim. The old town of Shechem 
lies between Gerizim and Ebal, too far to our 
right to be in sight at this moment. That 
most conspicuous highway is a very old road 
leading south to Jerusalem. That walled 
garden beyond the village and the orchards 
includes the ancient well of Jacob, where 
Jesus once rested and talked with a Samari- 
tan woman, while his friends walked up the 
road to Shechem to buy food (John 4 : 5-8). 
It is quite possible that our Lord was again 
journeying over the same road at the time 
when the lepers appealed to him for deliver- 
ance from their misery. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘From Mt. 
Ebal south over Jacob’s well to Mt. Gerizim 
and toward Jerusalem.”’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lesson of the 
week. ‘The use of the stereograph will be found 
a most practical help in making the lesson- 
places read. Fortv-eight places are to be visited 
in 1914. The forty-eight stereographs cost 
$8.00, and, if all are ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given free. 
‘Twelve places are visited and described during 
the second quarter ; cost of stereographs, $2.00. 
The five for May alone, 84 cents. Less than 


85 cents each. 
scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 50 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, 
$1.10. In orders for twenty-five or more at 
once prices are: plain slides, 40 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1.00. Postage or 








four in one order, 20 cents each. Stereoscopcs, | 
Lantern slides of the same | 
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express is prepaid on ali orders .for stereag- 
raphs or stereescopes. Adtiress ‘The-Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, -Pa. ° 
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From the Platform 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we praise thee for cleansing us fram sin'through 
the blood of Jesus, thy Son. As we stady to-day 
of the fearful affliction of leprosy and how the 
Master healed the ten men, teach us how much 
more dreadful than leprosy is the sin in our 
own lives. ‘Then our hearts will sing anew with 
gratitude for thy salvation. Bless the thousands 
of lepers that are in the world to-day, and the 
missionaries who are trying to help them, Give 
us more of Christ's own love for the men and 
women and boys and girls who are diseased in 
body and lost in soul. In his name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever hear of | 


a leper Sunday-school? A class of lepers 
would be enthusiastic about the lesson we 
studied to-day, wouldn’t they? Well, in 
the eighty mission stations of the ** Mission 
to Lepers’’ there are 2,747 persons, on the 
average, attending Sunday-school éach week.1 
Not all of these are lepers, for-some are the 
untainted children of lepers whom the mis- 
sionaries are trying to save from the dread- 
ful disease for which no medical cure has 
been found, There are thousands of lepers 
in the Eastern countries, and they are de- 
spised and outcast by their countrymen. But 
the Christian missionaries, because they 
have Christ’s own love in their hearts, are 
trying to care for as many of the er as 
possible, Are the lepers grateful? I think 
some of them must have. heard this story of 
the grateful Samaritan leper, for in the Mis- 
sion to Lepers more than 4,000 of them have 
accepted Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 

In the Bible leprosy stands for what? 
Ves, sin. . Jesus wants us to know that sin 
is far worse than leprosy ; and we have been 
saved from sin.’ May our thanksgiving to 
God just-bubble over from grateful hearts 
the way the thanks of the healed Samaritan 
leper did ! . 





CLEANSED FROM. SEPROSY 


GRATEFUL I0 THE SAVIOUR 








2. 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Come, let us ape our cheerful songs.” 
** Wanderin; r from the dwellings of men.”’ 
** Come we that love the Lord." , 
** God is love ; his mercy brightens." 
** Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing.” 
‘* Praise, my soul, the King of heaven.” 
‘* Praise the Lord: ye heavens, adore him.”’ 
** Praise to God, immortal praise."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.”") 
Psalm 92 : 1-5 (186 : 1-4). 
Psalin 103 : 1-13 (207 : 1-3). 
Psalm 118 : 1-6 (241 : 1-3). 
Psalm 106 : 1-5 (216 : 1-4). 
Psalm 124 : 1-8 (269 : 2, 2), 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks will be 
given in this column for the use of teachers of 
the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
in the home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and followed possibly by a “song that 
fits,” or a word of prayer. The teacher need 
not follow closely the order of the talks, but 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions, and omit, supplement, or adapt 
others. The talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors. 


23. A Lesson from the Birds 


$6 EAR that bird singing!’ (or ‘* Did 
you hear a bird singing this morn- 
ing?’’) Why isitsinging? Happy? 

Ves; I think it is praising God. It ought 

to, for God has done a great deal for that 

bird. 

He gave it a boat-shaped body so that it 
could swim in the air with wings to help; he 
covered it with soft, pretty feathers for 
clothes ; he gave it legs and feet, so that it 





10n page 311 of this issue are given these and 
other interesting facts about lepers to-day, 























LESSON: FOR MAY 31 (Luke 17 : 11-19) 


could walk about on the. when it had 
to come down for and drink. He 
teaches it how to build a nest, and fixed its 
throat so that it could make that wonderful 
Oh, bird h be h 

,a ht to very, ve appy 
and thankful to God P nna sd lives | I 
think they are, for I never heard one make 
asad noise, except when some cruel cat or 
dog or some more crue] human being hurt it 
or robbed its. nest. 

Notice one thing! It always sings with 
its head up. We sometimes try to sing with 
our heads down, but I neyer saw a bird do 
it; did you? ; 

Put your hand on your throat—like this— 
and sing one note! Did you feel the little 
voice-box move in there? God fixed you a 
voice-box that could both sing and talk, and 
it needs room to make a sweet sound. That 
is why the bird holds, its head up when it 
sings its beautiful songs. ai 
_ Stand up straight, boys and girls, hold 
your heads as the birds hold theirs, and let 
me hear you sing your very sweetest praise- 
God song this happy spring morning ! 

‘BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


> Eesti % 
For the Primary Teacher 
Me By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


EFORE THE Story.—When Catharine 

fell and broke her leg she had to lié 

‘in bed for several weeks, Every day 

she enjoyed company, who brought fruit, 

flowers, arid playthings, or who told stories 

to her. Even children came to play quiet 

littke games with her, and -twice the family 

ate supper in her room, -Of course every- 

body-was thankful when. she was able to 
walk again. 

When ‘her brother’ George’ had scarlet 
fever, it was very different. Nobody but his 
mother and the doctor could-be in the room. 
For more than a month no company, not even 
the family, could visit him. He wasn’t very 
sick, after the first few days, but whatever 
books or playthings he used had to be burned 
ater, Near the otitside door 6f the house 

as a sign, ‘* Scarlet Fever.’’ Do you know 
why? '( How. thankfuli: everybody was when 
George was well enough so that he and 
mother could be with the family again, and 
the sign was taken off by a policeman. 
When people have small-box, measles, diph- 
theria, etc., there must be signs on the 
houses to warn others to keep away from 
danger.’ 

Sometimes such people are wrapped up 
and carried quickly to a special hospital or 
camp, to. stay until they are well. Every- 
body..4s thankful. when they can go home 
again, to be among friends.. But some kinds 
of sickness grow worse and worse, and can- 
not be cured. - Sometimes such people have 
been sent away, lest others should catch the 
same trouble. and cause it to spread. In 
several] warm countries there is a disease 
called leprosy, which begins with a small 
spot in the flesh, which spreads and spreads. 
In olden times if a man had leprosy he was 
driven from home, and even from his city, 
and the only place for him was in the caves 
or old huts with other lepers. It was the 
law, that if the lepers saw anybody coming 
near, they should warn them by calling, 
**Unclean ! Unclean!”’ 

Lesson Teaching.—People should thank 
God for every blessing. 

Introductory Story.—For hundreds of 
years the people of Samaria had told over 
and over a wonderful story about a great 
and rich captain. Naaman, who once came 
to Samaria, with horses, chariots, and ser- 
vants, to find God’s prophet, Elisha, who 
could, tell him what to do to be cured of 
leprosy. When Naaman obeyed, he was 
cured and returned to his home land a well 
man. (Study and teli briefly the story— 
2 Kings 5: I-19.) Naaman was so thank- 
ful that he wanted to give costly presents to 
Elisha, but he refused them. Naaman was 
so thankful that he promised to always wor- 
ship Elisha’s God in his own home, It was 
a wonderful story, because very few had ever 
been cured of leprosy. 

Lesson Story.—In: that same country of 
Samaria there had always seemed to be some 
people who had leprosy. A group of ten 
Jepers lived together outside the village. 
They must surely. have known. the story of 
the great eaptain who had once been healed. 
Phey surely hopedthat another prophet might 
be found who could heal them. Perhaps 
they had heard of a leper; who not long be- 
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fore had been healed by a kind man named 
Jesus (Matt. 8:3): Perhaps they watched 
the road, hoping that some day he might 


POec day they saw some travelers and felt 
sure that Jesus, the kind healer, was among 
them. From afar they called, ‘‘ Unclean ! 
Unclean!’’ to warn the travelers, but as 
they drew nearer, they called as loud as the 

could, ** Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” 
Jesus saw them and said, ‘*Go and show 
yourselves unto the priests,’ which meant 
that they were cleansed and cured. They 
started, and one of them turned back to find 
Jesus, that he might thank and worship him, 
and glorify God. Perhaps he said, ‘*Oh, 
give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good,” 
Jesus said to him—verses 17-19. ‘The other 
nine*were Jews; the thankful man was a 
Samaritan. How many remember the story 
of the Good Samaritan? (Lesson for Janu- 


uary 18.) How many like the story of the 
grateful Samaritan? Let the children re- 
view it, 


How thankful we should be for the good 
health which God gives us. Sing a song of 
thanksgiving for daily blessings. 

After the Story.—People are more kind to 
lepers than they used to be. Tell of leper 
colonies or homes, and missionaries who care 
for them. Tell also of the picture-cards and 
scrap-books which Sunday-school children 
make as Christmas gifts for the lepers. Send 
to World’s Sunday-School Association, Met- 
topolitan Tower Building, New York, for 
instructions how to prepare surplus material 
for these leper homes, and interest your chil- 
dren in preparing some to send them or scrap- 
books for children in your local hospitals or 
children’s homes, (Nanfe your denomina- 
tion, 
» each child prepare one 
leaf tohelp make a scrap-book for some such 
cause, 

Home-work.—Tell the story, and collect 
material to make other books or cards to 
send. 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. The Importance of Gratitude. 
2. The Grateful Samaritan : 

The call; the command ; the cure. 
3. Giving Thanks for Our Blessings. 


O YOU recall that when we learned 
that the seeking Saviour came to seek 
and to save that which was lost we 

learned that people become lost in various 
ways? Sometimes it is due to thoug)itless- 
ness, like that little sheep that wandered 
away; sometimes it is deliberate choice, as 
when the Prodigal chose to leave his father’s 
house and seek a far country; sometimes, as 
in the case of the rich man, it results from 
selfishness... To-day we see another result 
of selfishness¥ ingratitude. 

What is gratitude? This is such an im- 
portant element in our character in relation 
to God and man that many stories have been 
written concerning it. I recalled very briefly 
St. Gerasimus and the lion from whose foot 
he extracted a thorn. Years after when the 
good saint was thrown to the lions the em- 
peror was dumbfounded to see this one beast 
not only make no attack, but fawn at the 
feet of the aged man and show every evi- 
dence of delight. I also recalled Atsop’s 
fable, **The Lion and the Mouse.”’ 

Sometimes we read of shocking evidences 
of ingratitude—a son casts off his aged 
mother who has worked for him all his life, 
or a life-saver at the seashore rescues a 
woman who walks off and never even thanks 
him. What would you have done had he 
saved your life? How would you have 
shown your gratitude? How would your 
actions have indicated the extent and sin- 
cerity of your appreciation of what had been 
done for you? What would you ‘think of a 
girl who would ignore any sign of gratitude ? 

Our lesson to-day is about some ungrateful 
men whom Jesus met. We had the story 
read twice to catch the details, and then dis- 
cussed the following topics : 

Lepers: What leprosy is; why they were 
outside the city; the absence of health 
bureaus and the crude attempt at quarantine. 

The Cadi: What the lepers wanted ; how 
they recognized Jesus; the aspect in which 
they regarded him, as miracle worker and 
not Saviour from sin; their lack of realiza- 
tion of sin. “Emphasize the picture of the: 
seeking Saviour ready to hear and answer a 





call for help. Note-the fact that Jesus some- 
times expresses gratitude to . Does he 
expect our grateful thanks ? 
en I gave out slips of paper to my girls, 
and for one minute they wrote as many 
things as they could recall for which they 
rsonally should give grateful thanks. ‘The 
Coie list was read, and other girls who 
had named what had not been mentioned 
added them to the list. 

The next question to be answered in one 
minute was: In how wany ways can grati- 
tude to God be shown? After collecting the 
papers, I choose one good point from each 
paper and read or told it to the class. 

** Edna has a splendid thought,”’ or ‘* Flo- 
rence has the right idea,’’ and so we noted: 

1. Thanksgiving in words of thanks to God 
publicly and privately given. 

2. Gratitude shown through obedience and 
avoiding past mistakes. 

& Soe shown by testimony. 

en conclude by showing that through 
connecting blessings with God and glorifying 
him the man was ted to greater blessing— 
the forgiveness of sin, Grateful ‘apprecia- 
tion of privileges and opportunities opens the 
door to larger blessings, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Luke 19:20, 21, What question 
was asked Jesus? What was the Jewish idea 
of that kingdom? Why did ~~ esus 
this question just at this time? Read Luke 
19:11. Memorize last statement in verse 21, 

Read Luke 17: 21-31. What did Jesns 
mean in verse 22, Read Matthew 9:15. 
To what does Jesus refer in verse 25? 

What was the price paid for the establish- 
ing of the United States Government and 
the price of its preservation in 1861, What 


fis the price which has been paid for the es- 


tablishing of Christ’s kingdom ? 
How were men warned in Noah’s day? 
(Gen. 7). 
What made the difference between the 
two women grinding corn? 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


- HAT is a leper?’’ was the first 
question teacher asked. 

‘* A big wild cat with spots all 
over it,’’ hollered Bulldog Jones, forgetting 
about the lesson and thinking of the circus 
bills all over town, 

Teacher looked sort of disgusted, and 
Skinny put in that a leper was.a man that 
had the leprosy. Teacher told us a lot 
about leprosy, and it is sure just about the 
worst disease in the world. He said it is 





like sin. Then he helped us figure out how, 
and Bumps put it on the board like this : 
LEPROSY SIN 
PAINFUL PAINFUL 
GRADUAL GRADUAL 
BRINGS SORROW BRINGS SORROW 
SEPARATES FROM MAN SEPARATES FROM GOD 
FATAL TO BODY FATAL TO SOUL 
HUMANLY INCURABLE HUMANLY INCURABLE 
DIVINELY CURED DIVINELY CURED 
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Of course we each one had to answer his 
home question. 1 had the one about why 
Jesus sent them to show themselves to the 
priests. Mother had helped me look it up 
in Leviticus 14. I read some of it to them, 
and teacher said Jesus was our priest now, 
who both cleanses us and gives us the as- 
surance that we are clean. 

Carl explained that it took lots of faith for 
them to start off for the priests that way, just 
like they were healed, when they had only 
Jesus’ word for it, as yet. } 

‘*That’s just what faith is,’ declared 
teacher; ‘‘ confidently acting as if a thing is 
so, just because God’s Word says it is. . 

Skinny thought the two things that sur- 
pone Jesus were that the Samaritan thanked 

im at all, and that the others didn’t. You’d 
have thought it would have been the other 
way. 
**Ves,’’ said teacher, ‘it is as if you 
should save nine Americans and one Mexi- 
can from drowning, and the Mexican should 
be the only one to thank you ; and it might 
very likely turn out that way, for we are be- 
coming a very careless, ungrateful nation in 
the midst of all our blessings.’’ 

‘*What was the matter with the rest of 
those lepers ?’’ Fred wanted to know. 

**Oh, I suppose they were so happy and 
surprised,’? answered teacher, ‘‘so anxious 
to get to the priests and then home to their 
dear ones, that they forgot their manners, 
but we have no reason -to criticise them, for 
we often do about the same way.”’ 

The time was nearly gone, so we took up 
the last question that teacher had given out, 
about how we can show our gratitude for 
God’s blessings, We decided we ought to 
thank him in prayer every morning and 
night, by giving to the spread of his king- 
dom, and by talking about his goodness to 
us at the right times, Teacher thought to 
stop grumbling at things would be a sign of 
thankfulness, and Bert said going to church 
was another way. 

We talked about Thanksgiving Day, and 
how we ought to keep it a solemnly glad re- 
ligious celebration instead of a day of worldly 
sports. Then the bell rang. ager 

He gave out these questions for next week : 
What wrong idea did the Pharisees have 
about the kingdom? What different ‘plan 


}from that of the Pharisees ‘did Jesus have? 


Why did not Jesus set up an earthly king- 
dom? Explain Jesus’ reference to Noah. 
Explain Jesus’ reference to Lot’s wife. Ex- 
plain about two women grinding. 


West TERRE Haute, INnp. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











Then we read the lesson, Teacher ex- 
plained that Jesus had been down to Beth- 
any and raised Lazarus since our last lesson ; 
then he went back to finish his work in 
Perzea, -and now was on his last journey to 
Jerusalem to be crucified. 

We traced his probable route on our map, 
across to the west side of the Jordan, down 
by Mt. Gerizim, past Jacob’s well where 
Jesus converted that woman, you know, and 
so on to Jerusalem. 

Teacher showed us a picture through our 
class stereoscope1 of that very road, with 
Mt. Gerizim right there in the picture. He 
pointed out a kind of fenced place that had 
Jacob’s well in it, and said it was probably 
somewhere on this road in the picture that 
Jesus met the ten lepers and healed them. 

He explained how these lepers in the les- 
son seemed to feel that this was their only 
hope, so they called to Jesus with all their 
might. He had Bert read that place in 
‘* Ben Hur ’”’ where Ben’s mother and sister 
call so piteously to Jesus to heal them, and 
said that description would help us to un- 
derstand how these men must have felt. 


1See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 318 in 
this issue. 











HERE is in all of us a genuine spirit of 
patriotism, Every man loves his coun- 
try, and every child develops early in 

life this same spirit of love of country, but 
frequently it is not recognized nor encour- 
aged. Many of us know little of this great 
land of the United States, just as many of our 
Canadian friends know comparatively little of 
their great country. — 

As I write, 1 happen to be returning from 


‘a quick trip across the continent, and more 


than ever realize what a vast and wonderful 
land we have. Would it not be worth while 
to call attention in a natural and interesting 
way at family worship to the resources and 
needs of the different states of our country? 
We might ask the children what they think 
the various parts of the country most need, 
As I went by settlement after settlement 
in the southwest, and saw Mexicans riding 
on their ponies, or walking out to some little 
house on the prairie, I wondered if we were 
praying enough for these people who so need 
our prayers just now when their country is 
suffering so from disorder, revolution, and 
civil war, Then the great preparations that 
are going on for the Panama Exposition— 
what need there is that righteousness and 
law may not be forgotten there. So many 
thousands are to be without the restraint of 


‘| home and friends, and will be subject to new 


and fascinating temptations. ‘The Christian 
people all over the land should pray that sin 
may not have an open door in that great city 
during the Fair, and that righteous influences 
may be exerted there constantly. We should 
pray also for the people who live out in the 
desert spots of our country. I saw four-litde 
children playing by a huge rock near a little 
railroad. station in Arizona. I do not: think 


there was another house within five or six 
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miles of them, How these faraway neigh- 
bors’ homes need prayer and loving thoaght. 





May 25 to 31 

Mon.--Luke 17: 11-19, The Grateful Samaritan. 

liow naturally we turn to God when we 
are in trouble, and plead for his help. These 
ten lepers followed the course of the whole 
world in asking, And how like them we are 
to forget his gifts and love when he has 
blessed us, ‘This Samaritan was the most 
worthy of them all, for he knew the joy and 
blessing of a grateful heart, : 


Prayer Succestions : Pray for the great 
temperance movement which is fairly sweep- 
ing over the world at this time. Pray that 
all good people may encourage and help it, 
rather than join those who are crying out 
for personal liberty, failing to realize that 
the power of strong drink has robbed human- 
ity of true personal liberty. 


Tues.—Lev, 13: 2-14, Law as to Leprosy. 

The early days of Israel were days of e2- 
plicit and exact law, and the authority of the 
priest was absolute, Disease did not spread 
rapidly, because these restrictions and laws 
were observed and obeyed, Law is not 
enough to save a nation, for law is useless 
without obedience, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for those who 
are invalids, who cannot walk about and 
enjoy lifeand health, It is far easier to be 
happy and contented when health is ours. 
Pray for those who are crippled, for the 
boys who can never run and romp; for the 
girls who must lie on beds of pain, who 
never know the joys of God’s outdoors; for 
men and women who patiently have to be 
waited upon by others, 


Wed.—Luke §: 12-16. A Marvelous Cure. 

No wonder the multitude sought the 
Saviour, when men and women for the ask- 
ing were made whole. But leprosy was no 
worse disease than sin, It destroyed the 
body, but sin kills the soul as well. And 
Christ is willing and able to save us from our 
sins for the asking. ‘* Whosoever cometh 
uuto me I will in no wise cast out,’’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for the blind. 
Tens of thousanits of litile children in India 
and China are born blind, and as many 
move contract blindness when they are babies 
because they are neglected by their parents, 
Pray for the blind in our own country, for 
those in our blind hospitals, asylums, and 
schools, Ask that they may learn to read 
with their fingers, and that they may be 
properly cared for. 


Thurs.— Psa, 103: 1-13. Gratitude for Healing. 

‘Those who cultivate the habit of gratitude 
are always happy. There is a real blessing 
in reading a little book like the recent story, 
** Pollyanna,’? What far-reaching good 
that little girl did just by playing her game 
of ** being glad.’’ If we can gain the spirit 
of David in this Psalm, how happy we shall 
be: ‘*All that is within me bless his holy 
name,”’ 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for all those 
who are lonely and sorrowful, that they 
may make new friends, and overcome sor- 
row with joy. Pray that we may be able 
to comfort and cheer those whose mothers and 
fathers are dead; whose loved ones are far 
away, or taken away, Pray for the sin- 
sick or discouraged, and ask God to make us 
all like rays of sunshine, 

Fri.— Psa. 77 : 7-15. 
Remembering God’s Mercies. 

It is worth while to do more than meditate 
on God’s : mercies,—talk of them as well. 
Your suggestion and remembrance of his 
mercy and goodness will prompt others to 
enumerate his deeds, and his strength will be 
declared to the people. The more we re- 
peat the good deeds of others, the more we 
value our friends, and it will be so with God’s 
loving kindness to us, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for parents 
whose children have disappointed them and 
brought dishonor on them. Pray for wander- 
ing and sinful children, too; that they may 
repent and return to their homes, and do 
right. Pray for those who want te -eturn 
and are ashamed and afraid, Ask God to 
hetp them do their duty. 


Sat.—Deut. 8; 11-20. Forgetting His Mercies. 

It is far harder for the prosperous man to 
remember God than for the unsuccessful and 
suffering. The things of this world bewilder 
and satisfy, and God is forgotten. So many 
times we seem reluctant to speak to those 
who are rich and prosperous, about God, but 
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they need him even more. It is easier to 
work in a mission church than to live and 
teach Christ to the rich, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the Presi- 
dent of our country, and his cabinet, and 
Sor the Senators and Congressmen ; for our 
foreign ministers, and those who regulate 
and represent our government, Pray for 
our army and navy officers, and for the 
young men who make up the ranks in the 
army, and for all the sailor boys of the navy. 


Sun.—Psalm 124. Song of Thanksgiving. 
So many, many times God had delivered 
Israel from destruction ; from flood and tem- 





pest ; from defeat and disease ; from enemies 
within and. withou Surely this Psalm 
rightly says, ‘‘Our help is in the name of Je- 
hovah, who made heaven and earth.’’ Songs 
of joy will ever help the soul. Start every 
day with a song. 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS : Pray for the Sun- 
day-school in your own church, and then 
Sor all the Sunday-schools ; for the teach- 
ers’-meetings, for the superintendents, for 
the teachers. Pray that all the classes and 
scholars may be regular in attendance ; that 
cach may study and know the truth of to- 
day’s lesson. Pray foP’your pastor too. 





THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





The Fruits of Gratitude 


‘ NEW stage of peed ogamy d to Jerusalem 
is here indicated, It is the last por- 
tion of the great section, almost wholly 

peculiar to Luke (9: 51 to 19: 28). Two 

earlier stages have been seen in chapter 9: 

51, 52, and 13:22, While Jerusalem was 

the ultimate goal, it is difficult to know ex- 

actly all the details of time and place. Both 
chronology and geography are vague and 

eneral, though we shall see that this section 
rs immediately to Bethany in Judea and 
to the triumphal entry, Some have seen in 
this opening incident (Luke 17:11-19) an 
illustration of the faith emphasized in the last 

lesson, Most harmonists insert John 11: 

1-54 at this point between verses 10 and II. 

Riddle’s ‘* Outline Harmony of the Gospels,’’ 

Section 102 and Note (The Sunday School 

‘Times Co., 10 cents and 25 cents); Stevens 

and Burton’s ** Harmony of the Gospels,’’ 

Sections 105-107 (Scribners, $1) ; Croscup’s 

** Historical Charts,’’ Sections 115-117 (The 

Sunday. School Times Co., $1); Stirling’s 

** Atlas of the Life of Christ,’’ pages 22, 23 

Revell, 40 cents); Vollmer’s ‘* Modern 

student’s Life of Christ,’’ chapters 37, 38 

(Revell $1). 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Read verses 11-13. A _ fresh 
reminder of the situation is given, Christ 
was passing on his way to death, with face 
**stedfastly set’? (9 : 51). The phrase, 
‘¢Along the borders,’’ is better than the 
margin, ‘* Through the midst.’’ Itseems to 
suggest a journey west to east towards the 
Jordan, which he would have to cross to get 
to Perea. This agrees with Matthew 19:1; 
Mark 10:1; John 10:40ff. To render 
** through the midst,’’ as in the margin, would 
seem to suggest a movement from Jerusalem 
instead of towards it. But Samaria being on 
the right would naturally come first, since, 
as we know, Christ was going eastward along 
the frontier, This was perhaps to avoid 
Samaritan territory (9 : 52-55), and may also 
have been due to the hostility seen in chap- 
ters 14-16. On the frontier this mixed com- 
pany of lepers would be quite natural, their 
terrible disease having obliterated the dis- 
tinctions between Jews and Samaritans. 
** Adversity makes strange bedfellows,’’ We 
are told that in the present day Jewish and 
Mohammedan lepers live together in Jerusa- 
lem. Ten is an unusually large number. 
Four are mentioned in 2 Kings 7:3. Per- 
haps they had heard that Christ was coming 
and assembled. We do not know the vil- 
lage, but this incident assuredly hallows it. 
They stood ‘* afar off,’’ according to the law 
(Lev. 13 : 45, 46), and in their great need 
they cried out for mercy when Christ came. 
It was a pitiful sight, and their prayer for 
mercy may possibly suggest that their dis- 
ease was the result of sin, though it may 
mean merely their need of kind treatment. 

Tuesday.—Read verse 14. Immediately 
our Lord saw them he recognized their need 
and felt compassion for them. He prescribed 
a very simple remedy.’ They were to fulfil 


,the law and show themselves to the priests 


(Lev. 14: 2-4). Presumably each would go 
to the priest nearest to his own home, the 
Samaritan journeying to one of the Samaritan 
priests at the temple at Gerizim, ‘This is a 
striking illustration of Christ’s desire to 
honor the law. At the same time it was a 
call to faith in him. They were to trust his 
word and do his will. Usually the order 
was given after healing, but here Jesus Christ 





called for a faith which trusted where it could 
not-see, They were not to wait until they 
felt better, but to go at once, taking him at 
his word. The result was that ‘tas they 
went, they were cleansed,’’ They left im- 
mediately, as ordered, and at once they ob- 
tained the healing they desired. It is a re- 
markable testimony to the power of Christ 
which could thus be exercised at a distance, 
and also to the truth that his power is de- 
pendent on obedience, It clearly shows that 
only on the understanding of their faithful 
loyalty would blessing come. We can un- 
derstand a little.of what ‘it meant by 
**cleansed,’’ including a healthy body, resto- 
ration to society, and, above all, readmission 
to temple worship. 


Wednesday.—Read verses 15, 16. One 
of the ten soon saw that he was healed, and 
presumably, instead of going at once to the 
Samaritan priest, he turned back, Luke 
alone notes Samaritans, except the story in 
John 4. Perhaps the ‘* loud voice’’ may 
indicate one result of healing in contrast 
with the hoarse cry when he was still afflicted 
with his leprosy. The point of course is 
that the only one who exhibited gratitude 
was a despised Samaritan, There may also 
be a contrast between the ‘‘ afar off’’ (v. 12) 
and ‘‘at his feet’’ (v. 16). If so, he stood 
afar off to ask, but came near to Christ’s feet 


.to pray. The benefit he had received led to 


a recognition of his obligation and a due ex- 
pression of his yratitude. 


Thursday.—Read verses 17, 18, It is in- 
teresting to observe the word ‘‘ answering,’’ 
thereby indicating people around. It is 
Christ’s comment on the whole episode 
rather than a definite reply to inquiry. The 
contrast is striking between the ‘*ten’’ and 
the ‘‘nine,’? and if we read verse 18 as a 
question it is decidedly more vivid and im- 
pressive. If it should be said that the other 
nine had gone to the priests according to 
Christ’s word, it may still be said that our 
Lord would not have expressed this surprise 
and indicated this approval if the man had 
done anything wrong. We do not know the 
whole story, but it is more than likely that 
these nine ot would not wish to come 
back and acknowledge their indebtedness to 
one who was oStracized and persecuted by 
their religious leaders. It also suggests the 
possibility of secret believers, ‘The woman 
with an issue of blood was tempted to do the 
same, but was led to declare the blessing she 
had received (Matt. 9: 20-22), Our Lord is 
evidently surprised and pained at the lack of 
appreciation on the part of those who had 
received such blessing. There was nothing 
personal in this, because the man gave 
‘* glory to God,’’ and Christ, using the same 
expression, shows that there was no thought 
of himself. 


Friday.—Read verse 19. Now the Sa- 
maritan obtains his reward. In response to 
his thankfulness and expression of gratitude 
he receives a further blessing, After phy- 
sical soundness comes moral health and 
spiritual blessing. See also 7 :50, 8: 48, 50. 

Saturday.—Read the story from the stand- 
point of the nine Jews, and observe the sin 
of. ingratitude. This takes many forms. 
Sometimes we think of gifts rather than of 
the Giver. Sometimes we take gifts as a 
matter of course, never thinking of our 
health until sickness comes, or of our safety 
until an accident happens. A man recover- 
ing from insanity once said to a man, ‘* Did 
you ever thank God for your. reason?’’ 
When the other answered ‘‘ No,’ the poor 
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man sa‘d, ‘‘ Neither did I, and it was taken 
away from me.’”’ We must not fail to realize 
the many gifts of body and mind that come in 
the ordinary course of life. Sometimes, too, 
we are apt to forget our mercies in a single 
sorrow. Jacob said, ‘All these things are 
against me ’’ (Gen. 42 : 36), when as a simple 
matter of fact all things were working 
together for his good (Rom. 8:28). Some- 
times there is an absolute forgetfulness of 
blessings. We ask safety and never ac- 
knowledge it. We offer prayers without fol- 
lowing with definite praise. It would be 
worth while in our prayer life t , test our 
answers for a month and see how many of 
them have been acknowledged. With re- 
gard to the nine Jews, it is of course quite 
impossible to say why they did not return. 
The following are some of the suggestions 
made, which are’in any case capable of 
spiritual application, even though they may 
not be true of the nine: (@) There may have 
been an underestimate of the service ren- 
dered by Christ. (6) They may have thought 
it unnecessary, their pride suggesting that 
they were only getting what was due. (c) 
Perhaps they wanted in selfishness to make 
sure of the blessing of recognition by the 
priest first of all, so much of advantage de- 
pending on this. (d@) It may have been-due 
to pure thouglhtlessness, 
suggested that cowardice was at the basis of 
it, because in their hearts they may have 
scorned Jesus Christ under all the existing 
circumstances, (f/) Then, too, we may 
contemplate the possibility of careful calcu- 
lation, Perhaps a return might involve dis- 
cipleship, and for this they were not ready. 
(g) Weakness may have been in it, one wait- 
ing for the others and not going first. (4) Was 
it procrastination ? After they had seen the 
priest, did they say, ‘‘ We will go later on’’ ? 
‘These and other suggestions have been made 
and all are capable of definite spiritual ap- 
plication, Let each be thoroughly tested 
and applied. How sad it is to realize that a 
man may be saved and yet ungrateful, 

Sunday.—Read the story again from the 
standpoint of the one Samaritan, and con- 
sider carefully the blessing of gratitude. 
Common honesty alone might have prompted 
an acknowledgment of the blessing received, 
and this man was evidently ready with humble 
thankfulness to testify to blessing. But the 
important truth is that from the gratitude 
shown much more came into his life (19). 
(a) A larger blessing was given; so is it al- 
ways with a thankful heart. (4) A higher 
position was obtained; he came nearer to 
Jesus Christ and had fuller fellowship witb 
him, (c) A nobler life was assured to him. 
Henceforward the sense of God’s love and 
grace would probably lead to thorough con- 
secration. Duty inevitably tends to change 
its hard and stern aspect thankfulness is ex- 
pressed. Gratitude illuminates and irradi- 
ates life, and even sorrow tends to lose its 
gloom when accepted as part of God’s will. 
Life in general is immensely glorified when 
praise to God is its keynote, 


Questions for Further Study 

1. Leprosy as a type of sin is frequently 
considered : (a) its uncleanness ; (6) its de- 
structiveness ; (¢c) its separateness; (@) its 
sadness; (¢) its incurableness. A_ useful 
treatment of this will be found in ‘* Studies 
in Luke’s Gospel,’’ by C. S. Robinson, D,D. 
(American Tract Society, 25 cents). 

2. ‘The Samaritans were a mixed people in 
race and religion (2 Kings 17 : 24, 30). See 
‘*A Dictionary of the Bible,’? by John D. 
Davis, page 671 (Westminster Press, £2.75). 

3. The subject of thanksgiving and praise. 
The words should be studied in a Concord- 
ance, and the topic of praise considered 
especially in connection with the Psalms. 
There is not only an etymological but a spir- 
itual connection between think and thank, 
between prize and praise. Each expression 
will depend upon our experience of value. 

WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, ‘TORONTO. 


“% 


‘* Big Business, and in fact Most Business, ts 
in the hands of Religious Men.'' Do you be- 
lieve this? Mr. William H. Ridgway believes 
tt, and gives his reasons in his little. booklet 
entitled ‘‘ Why They Got There.’ Geta copy 
and readit. Many employers are buying it in 
quantities to give to the young men in their em- 
ploy who are just making a start in life. The 
price is 4 cents cach, go cents a dozen, or $3 a 
hundred, postpaid ; copies may be ordered from 
The Sunday School Times Co. 


(¢) It has been. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


Sunday, May 31, 1914 


Converted Purses (Mal. 3: 7-12). Mis- 
sionary Meeting 














| Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—A tithe-giver (Gen. 14 : 17-20). 
‘TUES. —Giving without stint (Acts 4 Ftd s 
| WED.—The law orn (1 Cor. 16 : 1-4 
‘THURS.—Love's gift (Matt. 26 : 6-13). 
FR1.—Converted hearts (2 Cor. 8 : 1-5). 
SAT.—The law of recompense (Luke 6 : 38). 











; Why should money be the measure of our 
ove 
What does God promise to generous givers ? 
How can we be God’s faithful stewards or 
trustees ? 


F OUR Christianity cannot draw from us 
in voluntary and cheerful giving at least 
as much as the Jews gave under the 

Old Testament Dispensation, can we be sure 
- that our Christianity is superior to Judaism ? 


“ 


Sometimes it is said that the large amounts 
which the heathen gives in support of priests 
and idolatry are extorted by fear, and that 
when the people become Christians they 
ought not to be expected to give as they 
gave as heathens. Should fear be a more 
powerful and effective motive than love? 


% 


What has God promised will happen if we 

bring all the tithes into the storehouse ? 
“Bring ye the whole tithe into the store- 
house, that there may be food in my house, 
and prove me now herewith, saith Jehovah 
of hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive 
it’? (Mal. 3 : 10). 


iovt©T: yemember,’? writes David Living- 
‘stone’s' sister of her brother’s last night at 
‘home before leaving for Africa, ‘‘ my father 
and him talking over the prospects of Chris- 
‘tian missions. ‘They agreed that the time 
would come when rich men and great men 
would think it an honor to support whole 
stations of missionaries, instead of spending 
their money on hounds and horses,’’ 


% 


‘¢ We do. not believe,’’ wrote Dr. George 
Smith a century after Carey’s going out to 
India, ‘*that church members give even a 
shilling a head or a penny a month, or that 
more than a third of the communicants give 
apything at all. Even in the most liberal 
instances, those of the Free Churches of 
Scotland and England, Carey fixed a penny 
a week as the lowest and ten shillings and 
sixpence a year as the average offering for 
foreign missions, but the churches have 
reached only a tenth of this a hundred years 
after he wrote. Careful organization, di- 
rected by the highest spiritual motive, has a 
mine to work on, At Carey’s average rate, 
without feeling any more pressure than at 
Sage a and as the result of a more business- 
ike financial system, Reformed Christendom 
should afford to spend at least twenty mil- 

‘lions sterling, instead of two, every year on 
the many-sided manifestation of Christ to the 
nations, But the world is a hundred years 
older in numbers and wealth since he wrote,’’ 


% 


‘* Larger sums,’’ said Mr. Sydney Gedge 
once at a church missionary society meeting 
in Exeter F’all, London, ‘are spent through- 
out England to secure beautiful decorations 
in churches and exquisite musical services 
than are given to proclaim the gospel to the 
heathen. Which is more important, —to 
secure nicely decorated material edifices, or 
to build up living temples to God’s honor 
and glory? I think it might even be better 
that some of our churches be left without a 
spire, and the cost devoted to sending mis- 
sionaries abroad ; better to call forth the 
praises of converts to him who hath brought 
them out of darkness to his marvelous light, 
than that our services should be so harmo- 
pious as to please the most delicate musical 
ear! Surely we might think more of their 
seal wants than of our own wishes. We 
might deny ourselves some of these religious 
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luxuries in order to provide for, the spirity 
necessities of the heathen,’’ 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is- 
sued a small ‘*Speaker’s Handbook ’’ for 
the United Missionary Campaign which con- 
tained a page of short, pithy sayings on giv- 
ing, such as these: 

** Not how much of my money will I give 
to God, but how much of God’s money will 
I keep for myself? ’’ 

**Let us fail in trying to do something 
rather than sit still and do nothing.’’ 

‘Nothing is eternal but that which is 
done for God and others.’’ 

‘Only consistent giving keeps the soul 
from shrinking.’”’ 

** God loves givers like himself.’’ 

‘“Anywhere, any time, anything, for the 
Son of God and the sons of men.”’ 

**God will not look you over for medals, 
degrees, and diplomas, but for scars,’’ 

** Doing nothing for others is the undoing 
of one’s self.’’ 

‘* With God go over the sea; without him 
not over the threshold.’’ 

** What I spent I had—what I kept I lost 
—what I gave I have.’’ 


‘* Giving is an act of worship, 
Love is the soul of worship. 
If you love aright, 

You will give aright."’ 


** System not spasm is God’s method,’’ 

**You can’t take your money to heaven 
with you, but you can send it on ahead of 
you. ” 

‘One may give without loving, but he 
cannot love without giving.’’ Giving is the 
measure of love. 

‘*The biggest thing in the world is the 
world. The greatest challenge in the world 
is the spiritual need of mankind. ‘The most 
powerful lever to put under a life or under a 
church is Christ’s program of world redemp- 
tion.’’ 

** Tf all the financiers of the world were to 
discuss for a hundred years the best meth- 
ods of church and missionary finance they 
could not improve on the divine plan of a 
proportionate weekly offering from every 
one as an act of worship to God.’’ 

‘¢ Right giving is a part of right living.’’ 

**He is likest to Christ who, like him, 
holds all the world in his heart.’’ 

**God wants your obedience, not your 
patronage,”’ 





From Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
Personal Letters 








Selections from some fifty of the choicest of 
Dr. Miller’s letters on soul problems are 
being published in the Times during 1914 


17. In Days of Changes 


WRITE to you a little note at once, be- 
fore yeu leave your old home. I am 
sorry that you have had so much care 

and anxiety in preparing for your change of 
residence. I hope that everything is settled 
now and that you will have nothing further 
to disturb or distract you. I wish I were 
near enough to you to be of some little use 
to you, for I should love to help you in your 
life. All I can do at this distance, however, 
is to speak to God for you in prayer, asking 
him to give you quietness and confidence 
and peace, and then to write to you when- 
ever you wish me to do so, to say my word 
of encouragement and upiifting to you. 

The !sweetest life is the one that nestles 
the most quietly and unquestioningly in the 
hands of God. I always like that picture of 
John which we have at the Last Supper, 
when he leaned upon Christ’s breast. It 
seems such an ideal place for any one to 
lean, Especially is it a place in which those 
who are suffering, those who are weak and 
broken in health, those who have any sorrow 
or care, may nestle. There is a verse, too, 
in the Old ‘Testament which seems to belong 
under this picture as a sort of legend, —*‘ The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.’’ . Embracing arms 
suggest a father’s love or the love of a very 
dear and trusted friend. It is very sweet for 
a child to nestle thus in the arms of father 
and mother. The embrace suggests not only 
affection, but support, protection, shelter, 
secure keeping. But the strongest and 
gentlest human arms are only human and 
will some day fall away, unclasping their 


embrace. Sut the arms of God are ‘‘ ever- 
lasting.’’ Nothing can ever. unbind them! 


. those arms, 
folded in the love of God we shall be kept 





from us. Nothing can ever snatch us out of 


We know that when once en- 


there forever. Whatever human arms may 
have dropped away from their embrace of 
you, or may hereafter drop away, you know 
that the arms of God will always enfold you 
in warm, tender, strong affection. Another 
precious word in this old text is the word 
‘*underneath,’”?’ The arms are always un- 
derneath. No matter how low one sinks 
away in suffering, or weakness, or pain, or 
trial, still and always underneath are the 
everlasting arms, F 
I want you to feel that God’s love is ever- 
lasting, that his grace is eternal, that the 
protection ot have in him is something that 
never can disturbed. Earth’s nests are 
all liable to be torn to pieces, for nothing 
here is stable and sure, Even the giant 
mountain peaks shall molder away. But the 
love of God remains ever the same, Here 
is another text which you will like, ‘* The 
mountains shall] depart and the hills be re- 
moved, but my lovingkindness shall not 
depart from thee, nor the covenant of my 
ace be removed, saith the Lord, which 
th mercy upon thee.’’ 
Excuse my little sermon, but I want to 
help to give you strength and confidence 
when you have had so much to perplex and 


,| disturb you, 


Do not be afraid of anything. God is tak- 
ing care of you. Read the One hundred 
and twenty-first Psalm the day you move,— 
it is sometimes called ‘The Traveler’s 
Psalm,’’ 





| Children at Home 





The “Wonderfulest” Day 
' By Louise Jackson Strong 


T WAS a lovely morning. Comrade 
Gran’ pa said it was going to be a wonder- 
ful day for Decoration, Comrade Gran- 

*pa couldn’t go; he had been sick and was 
not able to walk far. Mamma wanted to 
stay at home with him, but he said she must 
go to the hall and help fix the flowers; and 
he said, too, that small Comrade Neddy must 
go and march with the children; and he’d 
stand guard on the porch, in the big rocker 
till they came back, 

Comrade Neddy didn’t quite want to go, 
and he didn’t quite want wot to go. He 
couldn’t make up his mind which to do, so 
that it would s¢ay made up! It is very un- 
comfortable to have your mind flopping like 
that, and Comrade Neddy ran out to his 
swing in the corner of the yard to settle it 
one way or the other. 

When he thought of the bands, and flags, 
and flowers, and the big procession it seemed 
that he must go! but when he thought of 
kind Comrade Gran’pa standing guard at 
home alone, he shook his head, It wasn’t 
much of a soldier that would desert a com- 
rade, and such a one as good Comrade 
Gran’pa who was a stranger in the town, and 
lonesome for his old G. A. R. Comrades 
where he used to live. Neddy winked hard ! 
No! he wouldn’t go! not even if Comrade 
Gran’pa coaxed, and coaxed him! His mind 
was made up, and buttoned so tight it couddn’z 
flop again! LHe laughed, he was so glad it 
was settled, and jumped out of the swing to 
run and report to Comrade Gran’pa, when 
the grocery delivery-man, who had stopped 
at the next house, called to him: ‘* Hello, 
Comrade Neddy! Got your marching 
shoes on?’”’ 

They were great friends, and Neddy ran 
over and told him how it was that he couldn’t 

0. 
** Well now, that’s too bad,’’ the delivery- 
man said kindly. ‘‘ You wait till 1 take these 
things in, and we’ll see about it.’’ 

A few minutes later Comrade Neddy rushed 
into the house shouting: ‘‘Oh, Comrade 
Gran’pa! ComradeGran’pa! We’re going 
to stand guard down in the Park and hear the 
music and see the procession! He’s coming 
for us !—he said be ready at one sharp !—his 
Chariot will be here for us then! Oh, Com- 
rade Gran’pa! we can go! Wecan go!”’ 
The words fairly tumbled over themselves in 
his hurry to explain, and he pranced about 
shrieking, ‘‘ We can go, Comrade Gran’pa! 
we can go!’’ 

**Tt is a funny Chariot,’? mamma laughed, 
but she did nat object,.for Comrade Gran’ pa’s 
eyes were shining, and he said: 
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“Sure! we can go, Comrade Neddy,”’ 
and he went and got out. his G. A. R.. hat 
and coat and badge, and began to get ready 
at once, 

The grocery wagon Chariot was there on 
the minute, the delivery-man helped Comrade 
Gran’pa into it on one side, while Comrade 
Neddy scrambled over the wheel on the 
other; the horses tossed their heads and 
pranced away, as if proud of the litule flags 
behind their ears, 

It was lovely in the park. They had a 
good seat at the edge, near a great bed of 
early and late tulips—‘‘ Some a-coming, and 
some a-going,’’—Comrade Gran’pa said. 
Sometimes people came and shook hands 
with them, and sometimes a grizzly G. A. R. 
hurrying to the hall stopped and saluted 
them ; the two Comrades always stood up to 
return the salute when that happened, and 
Comrade Gran’pa wiped his glasses, mur- 
muring, ‘* It’s a Wonderful Day!”’ 

The streets were full of people, and carri- 
ages, and automobiles all decorated with 
flags, getting ready for the procession. All 
at once Comrade Gran’pa exclaimed, ** Why 
there is my old Colonel, Comrade Colonel 
Orcutt !’’ and he stood up and saluted eag- 
erly, as a big shining auto stopped at the 
curb, And then Judge Orcutt—who was 
Comrade Colonel—got out quickly and came 
to them and seized Comrade Gran’pa’s hand 
and slapped him on the shoulder, and said, 
**1 tell you it’s good to see you again, Com- 
rade Stewart,”’ 

They talked a few moments, then Comrade 
Orcutt said, with a very grand manner, 
** Comrade Stewart, your old Colonel orders 
that you and the little Comrade take seats in 
his auto and join in the procession,”’ 

Comrade Neddy hopped at that, but he 
stiffened at once, and sut up very straight be- 
tween two old Comrades in the middle seat. 
At the hall they headed a long line of autos 
that were to carry the Comrades, and one of 
the Comrades in front, who was the color- 
bearer, unfurled the large, battle-scarred flag. 
The Comrades all saluted as the treasured 
old flag rippled out on the breeze, and the 
Comrade Colonel, with twinkling eyes, turned 
saying ; ‘* I appoint Comrade Neddy Corporal 
of the Color Guard, and he must help steady 
the flag.’’ 

You may believe that Comrade Neddy was 
surprised, and swelled almost to bursting, as 
he was lifted over ; and he stood—he couldn’t 
think of sitting down !—stiff and straight and 
grasped the standard with both hands, and 
looked up proudly at brave, beautiful ‘*Old 
Glory,’’ hoping that mamma would see him. - 
Yes! there she was in the crowd as they 
pens, waving her own flag and kissing her 

1and to him; and there was the grocery 
wagon Chariot, and the kind deliveryman, 
saluting. 

He stood up all the way, guarding The 
Colors, and when the flowers were scattered, 
and the Comrades gathered in the great, 
green circle by the pavilion, he kept his place 
and took off his hat, and helped in the final 
salute of the colors, when the solemn ‘‘ ‘Taps’? 
was sounded, 

The Comrade Colonel took them home in 
the sweet, still evening ; mamma was there 
with a good supper waiting for the tired, 
happy Comrades. - 

“It has been a wonderful, wonderful 
day !’’ Comrade Gran’pa said, wiping his 
glasses, . 

‘*The wonderfullest day that ever was,’? 
Comrade Neddy murmured sleepily, his head 
drooping on the table beside his Fon 
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Does Tithing Pay? 


AVE you ever known or heard of any 
one who was less happy, less gener- 
ous, or less financially prosperous 

from being a tither ? 

During the next sixty days an 80-page 
booklet containing 25 pages of ‘* What We 
Owe and How to Pay It’’; 20 pages. of 
‘* What We Owe and the Results of Paying 
It’?; 5 pages of ** What We Owe and the 
Law Back of It’’ ; and 20 pages of ‘ Chris- 
tian Service for Laymen,’’ will be sent to 
any address for a ‘* Yes’’ or ‘*No”’ answer 
to the above question. Also a copy of the 
16-page pamphlet, ‘‘ Does Tithing Pay?’ 
which I am now offering for free distribu- 
tion during the year 1914, one to each family, 
in every congregation in the United States. 

Please mention The Sunday School Times. 
Address Layman, 143 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl}. 
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A Man’s Questions 
Discussed by Robert E. Speer 





Question.—Will you kindly advise me through 
our department in the ‘limes what course of 
ible study you would consider best to take up 

with a class of about a dozen young men, rang- 
ing in from eighteen to twenty-five. They 
are bright, keen fellows, but for the most part 
quite oe ‘with regard to the Bible, and 
inclined to drift away from church influences. 
I am their pastor, and expect to teach the class 
myself. 

I should like to have suggestions also as to 
mission study books which would be most 
likely to appeal to such young men. 

END to the Association Press, 124. East 
28th Street, New York City, and ask 
for the printed list of Bible courses, 

with their description. From these you will 
be able to make a better selection than any 
one could make who does not know your 
boys as you do, You might get also James 
McConaughy’s **A Beginner’s Course in 
Bible Study,’’ published by The Union Press, 
Philadelphia (cloth, 40 cents; paper, 25 
cents). 

‘The Missionary Education Movement, 156 
‘Fifth Avenue, New York City, will gladly 
send you a list of available courses of mis- 
sion study for young men and accompanying 
helps. Especially good ones for your use 
might be ‘* The Why and How of Foreign 
Missions,’’ by Arthur J. Brown (Missionary 
Education Movement; cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 35 cents; postage, 8 cents extra); 
‘¢ The New Era in Asia,’’ by G:; Sherwood 
Eddy (Missionary Education Movement ; 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents; postage, 
8 cents extra); ** The Emergency in China,’’ 
by F. L. Hawks Pott (Missionary Education 
Movement ; cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 35 cents; 
postage, 8 cents extra) ; or perhaps you could 
use better simple reading courses, such as 
could be made out of E, J. Osgood’s ** Break- 
ing Down Chinese Walls,’’ (Revell, $1) 3 or 
James S. Gale’s ‘*The Vanguard ”’ (Revell, 
$1.25); or Robert H. Milligan’s ‘*The 
Jungle Folk of Africa’ (Revell, $1.50). 

If you use Brown or Eddy or Pott, you 
can get excellent helps from the Missionary 
Education Movement, or through your own 
church board. 





Question.—1. What shall be my attitude as 
a pastor toward ‘Theosophy? It is gradually 
gaining an influence over certain men and cer- 
tain families in whom I am interested. Will 
you tell me what books or helps to secure that 
may help me to puncture this insidious and 
dangerous philosophy? I should be glad also 
for statements and arguments direct from your 
pen. 

2. What shall be my attitude as a pastor 
toward dancing and the dance hall business? 
I am laboring in a Middle West city of 10,000 
population, in which our young people have a 
mania tor dancing and picture shows and pool 
rooms and cheap, low-minded entertainment. 
‘The young folks have no mind for religion and 
church and higher culture. What can I do to 
counteract such ungodly influences, and save 
the young people for Christ and the church ? 


hunger after God, but as a modern 
system, with leaders like Madame 
Blavatsky and Mrs, Besant, itis a fraud. The 
exposures of twenty or thirty-years ago you 
will find in Dr. F. F. Ellinwood’s * Oriental 
Religions and Christianity’’(Scribners, $1.75). 

Mrs, Besant is an anomalous character 
who has been everything in her time. She 
has been successively Protestant and High 
Church Christian, anti-Christian, theist,athe- 
ist, materialist, anti-materialist, Malthusian 
and anti-Malthusian, spiritualist, theosophist, 
pantheist, polytheist, and Hindu. Dr. R. F. 
Horton of London was unwarrantedly quoted 
some time ago by the Theosophists as some- 
thing of an apologist for Theosophy, but his 
utterances since his visit to India have given 
them scant comfort. The Record of Chris- 
tian Work reports : 

** Dr. R. F: Horton of London, who has 
been in India the past year, writes in a letter 
to the London Chronicle that for the mo- 
ment Mrs. Besant’s work is probably the 
most serious obstacle in the country to 
Christian missions. The extremity of her 
anti-Christian fanaticism is shown by the 
fact that she has induced the wardens of the 
temples in —enares not to allow Christians to 
enter temple precincts, Yet this woman 
was herself. once an evangelical Christian 
and wife of a clergyman of the English 
Church, 
| ** Under her leadership-Theosophists have 
| established at Benares the Central Hindu 





HEOSOPHY in some hearts is a true. 
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College, where at present more than a thou- 
sand Hindu boys are studying. A shrine to 


Sarasvati (the goddess of learning) stands in 
the College Quadrangle, an image of Hana- 
mun (the monkey god) at the gate of the 
hostel, and a little red Gunesh (elephant 
god) over the door of Mrs, Besant’s house. 
The teachers are largely honorary, theo- 
sophical volunteers drawn from all over the 
English-speaking world. Among the stu- 
dents there has been, until lately, a certain 
youth, J. Krishnamurti, son of the secretary 
of the Theosophical Society in India, in 
whose person — according to revelations 
vouchsafed Mrs, Besant—Christ is to re- 
incarnate himself in the immediate future. 
Theglad, who is called ‘Alcyone’ by The- 
osophists, has been the head of an Order of 
the Rising Sun, and at Christmas time Hindu 
boys and men have fallen at his feet and 
worshiped him as the coming Lord Christ, 
the coming Lord Maitreya. This cult has 
been encouraged by Mr. George Arundale, 
principal of the college. European ‘lheoso- 
phists have been allowed into ‘ Alcyone’s’ 
presence to do puja, but common persons 
are permitted only to look athis photograph. 
Members of the order are required, at a cer- 
tain time of day, to direct their thoughts upon 
Mr. Arundale, who in turn concenirates his 
upon the boy, so that a stream of reverent 
devotion shall continually pass to him. 

**'This worship, however, has been rudely 
interrupted by later events. The father of 
*Alcyone’ has gone to the courts to secure 
the release of the youth from Mrs, Besant 
and her followers. He has, so the father 
affirmed, been led into evil habits by Mr. 
Leadbeater, a prominent Theosophist. Simi- 
lar charges were made against this light oi 
the new faith in America some years ago— 
charges which led to a breach in the Theo. 
sophical Society. The courts have adjudged 
the injured father’s complaints justified, and 
ordered the boy to be returned to his family. 

‘In England and America Theosophists 
are smooth-spoken and conciliatory, Indeed, 
we find them welcoming misguided Chris- 
tians into positions of influence in their con- 
nection, Thus the president of the Guild of 
the Mysteries of God is.a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
who can yet talk of ‘the very blind mission- 
ary who supposes his (Christian) faith is 
going to become the universal faith.’ In 
India, however, the war on Christianity, and 
specifically on Christian missions, is waged 
without disguises.”’ 


HEOSOPHY here in America is with 
some people simply a feeling after a 
deeper religious experience. As such 

we can all sympathize with it. When it is 
not that, but a groping after new divine reve- 
lations through letters and men apart from 
Christ it has invariably run into imposture 
or self-deception. 

In addition to Dr. Ellinwood’s book you 
might consult the following books suggested 
by the Rev. J. H. Dulles, Librarian of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary : 

**Some Modern Substitutes for Christian- 
ity,’? by G. W. Shinn (Whittaker ; cloth, 50 
cents ; paper, 25 cents). 

** Anti-Christian Cults,” by A. H. Bar- 
rington (Young Churchman Co,, 50 cents). 

** Leibnitz, Hegel, and Modern Theoso. 
phy,” by E, C, Farnsworth, in his ‘‘ Sophis- 
tries of Christian Science ’’ (published by the 
author, Portland, Me., $1.25). 

**Studies in Theosophy,’’ by E. R. Hull 
(Herder, 25 cents). 

‘* Theosophy and Christianity,’’ by E. R. 
Hull (Benziger, 40 cents). 

** Schools for Spirits,’? by E. M. Wood 
(published by the author, 511 N. Euclid 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 40 cents). 

2. The place to begin is in the homes of 
Christian people. They should be led to 
look after their own children, and make 
home more attractive to them than dance 
halls, and the home life more attractive than 
all such amusements. Where there are no 
real Christian homes all other devices are 
only makeshifts and palliatives. But the 
other devices must be used: athletic clubs 
under good men, lectures which will attract 
and also help, organizations for boys and 
girls which will absorb attention in things 
that are innocent, and wholesome, good 
Sunday-schools which have not forgotten 
their business to reach just such young peo- 
ple as these and bring them to Christ, with 
special efforts to reach the younger children 
and divert them from their ways. Read 
Volume V on ‘‘ Boys’ Work ’’'of the Men 
and Religion Movement Messages (Associa- 
tion Press, $1). 
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The Moral Paradoxes of St. Paul 
By W. L. Watkinson, D.D.).—Dr. Wat- 
inson is probably the most eminent living 

preacher of the English Wesleyans, as Dr. J. 
Agar Beet is their foremost theologian. His 
sermons combine Methodist fervor with fresh 
and independent thought. The plain gos- 
pel is always urged, and at the same time’ 
suggestions to start people thinking for them- 
selves. ‘This is shown in both the selection 
of themes and their treatment. His ‘* Moral 
Paradoxes of St. Paul”? illustrate finely his 
method, He shows how and why Paul 
praises Boasting, Jealousy, Guile, Revenge, 
Ambition, Anger, and a number of other ill- 
sounding things, and has his reasons good in 
every case. Only a master could handle 
such topics without confusion or harm, but 
neither is to be found here. (Revell, $1 net.) 


Modern Substitutes (By Edmund 
McClure, M.A., Honorary Canon of Bris- 
tol).—The author of this booklet, finding a 
strong reaction against materialism, finds 
also attempts’ to meet the demands of this 
reaction by substituting new types of thought 
for traditional Christianity. Six of these he 
discusses briefly and ably, showing their 
error and insufficiency. ‘hese substitutes, 
as he reviews them, are: Non-miraculous 
Christianity, Mysticism divorced from 
Dogma, Modern Theosophy, Christian Sci- 
ence, ‘he Cult of the Superman (the theories 
of Nietzsche), Secularism, and Rationalism. 
‘The list itself suggests the contents of the 
volume. The author is fully convinced that 
no one of the views under discussion fur- 
nishes an adequate substitute for ‘*‘ traditional 
Christianity.’’? (Gorham, 80 cents.) 


The Diary of a Minister’s Wife (By 
Anna E. S. Droke),.—The crying need, not 
only of the church, but also of an army of 
ministers and ministers’ wives for Jesus 
Christ is the revelation of. ‘‘ The Diary of a 
Minister’s Wife,’? by Anna E. S. Droke. 
This minister’s wife for seventeen years took 
part in oyster suppers, bazaars, garden fétes, 
a multitude of clubs, all the many organiza- 
tions of the modern Christian church, without 
ever knowing Christ. She lived as do hun- 
dreds of American women to-day, with a 
good religious training in the background, but 
with no vital religious life of her own, Dur- 
ing a nervous breakdown consequent to her 
generous attempt to fill her place with thor- 
oughness, she met a woman who had found 
peace through doing what Billy Sunday calls 
‘* cashing the promises of God.’’ Pitiful as 
it may seem, the idea was a revelation to this 
minister’s wife, and the story ends with the 
hint of a more enlightened future. The 
popular fancy for chronicles of every sort of 





Cause and Effect 
Good Digestion Follows Right Food 


Indigestion and the attendant dis- 
comforts of mind and body are certain to 
tollow continued use of improper food. 

‘Those who are still young and robust 
are likely to overlook the fact that, as 
dropping water will wear a stone away 
at last, so will the use of heavy, greasy, 
rich food, finally cause loss of appetite 
and indigestion. 

Fortunately many are thoughtful 
enough to study themselves and note 
the principle of cause and effect in their 
daily food. A New York young woman 
writes her experience thus : 

**Some time ago I had a lot of trouble 
from indigestion, caused by too rich 
food. I got so I was unable to digest 
scarcely anything, and medicines seemed 
useless. 

“A friend advised me to try Grape- 
Nuts aS yoy it highly, and asa 
last resort I tried it. I am thankful to 
say that Grape-Nuts not only relieved 
me of my trouble, but built me up and 
strengthened my digestive organs so 
that I can now eat anything I desire. 
But I stick to Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason,” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





inner experience will find this one a refresh- 
ing bit of everyday life, very entertainingly 
written, (Eaton & Mains, $1.25 net.) 


Personal Problems of Boys Who 
Work (By Jeremiah W. Jenks).—Seventeen 
different problems are considered, such as 
habit, societies, intoxicating liquors and to- 
bacco, profanity, lying, gambling, the sex 

roblem, work problems, social service, pol- 
itics, and religion. The studies are ethical 
and economic rather than religious; prob- 
ably many religious workers will consider 
that there is a serious lack of deffnite Chris- 
tian foundation, although there is every op- 
portunity for the leader or teacher to intro- 
duce what may be desired. The Christian 
fundamentals are taken for granted. Each 
study is brief, direct, and comprehensive. 
The questions proposed are pointed and 
suggestive, but never conclusive. Few boys 
would work out conclusions alone, bat with 


the aid of an earnest, capable teacher, the |’ 


finest results might be achieved by an average 
group of boys. (Association Press, cloth, 40 
cents: paper, 25 cents.) 


Our Boy: Six Steps to Manhood 
(By Harry Edwards Bartow). There are 
two ways'to study the psychology of boy life: 
one is to study a book, the other is to study 
a boy. The author of this book has struck 
a middle course, or rather he has, with great 
success, aimed to combine the two. It is 
the study of a real boy, written by his own 
father, who takes him step by step from in- 
fancy to manhood, and from an intimate 
knowledge traces his development (physi- 
cal, social, educational, and religious) in 
each of the six personal phases of his life. 
We see him as an infant, as a child from 
three to six, and then from six to nine, and 
nine to twelve, and then a youth and young 
man, and mark the characteristics of each 
step and its relation to all the others. It is 
far more than a story: it is a psychological 
study; it is not only a book for every par- 
ent, itis a treatise for every student of the 
boy. (Union Press, 75 cents.) 


The Assurance of Immortality (By 
larry Emerson Fosdick).— An Essay on 
Immortality, consisting of three lectures, 
entitled ‘* The Significance of Immortality,’’ 
‘*The Possibility of Immortality,’’? ‘‘ The 
Assurance of Immortality.’’? ‘The subject is 
discussed in terms of prevailing attitudes, 
and speaks especially of the difficulties 
which exist to-day. It is addressed to the 
conscientious man who, while engaged in 
his daily work, is apt to think that it makes 
no difference whether he believes in a future 
life or pot. The first lecture considers the 
relative unimportance of the future life in 
the thought of the present age. The second 
treats of some of the obstacles to belief. The 
third discusses immortality from various 
standpoints, including the proof from the 
testimony of the greatest minds of the ages, 
It is at this point that the significance of the 
witness of the life of Jesus Christ is seen. 
The essay is thoughtful, able, and eloquent. 
It does not attempt to build up an argument 
upon belief in the Bible as the Word of God. 
But within its limits and for its own purpose 
the essay should make its appeal to the mod- 
ern man in support of the proof that death 
does not end all, (The Macmillan Co., $1 
net.) 


Who’s Who: 10914.—This English 
handbook of living persons claims to reach 
back to 1848 for its date of beginning. In 
its earlier issues it was called ‘‘Men and 
Women of the Time.’’ So the issue for this 
year is the sixty-sixth, and is a: distinct ad- 
vance upon even that for 1913, in point of 
size and completeness, It contains 2,313 dou- 
ble-column pages in close print, and gives 
the biography of at least 25,000 people. This 
is one-fourth of the number embraced in the 
‘* Moniteur des Dates,’’ the fullest dictionary 
of universal biography. Of course it is less 
and less confined to the residents of the 
United Kingdom, the purpose being to in- 
clude all the notable people of all countries 
who are now alive. Americans, for instance, 
appear in increasing number, and generally 
the selection is a good one, but not so good 
as nof to suggest the advisability of employ- 
ing an editor from this country. While Ire- 


land is by no means overlooked, it is sur- 
prising to find no notice of Arthur Griffiths, 








the ist of the Nationalist movement, 
and of George W. Russell, poet, painter, 
and economist, and distinguished in all. But 
with all defects,—many of them unavoidable, 
—this is by far the best book of reference 
about living people that has ever been issuéd, 
not excepting Vapereau. (Macmillan, $3.75.) 


The Romance of Bible 
Chronology 


The book bearing the dbove.title is ‘*.An 
Exposition of the Meaning, and a Dem- 
onstration of the Truth, of every Chrono- 
logical Statement contained in the He- 
brew Text of the Old Testament.”” In 
two volumes. Volunie I; The Treatise ; 

Volume Il, The Chronological Tables, 

By the Rev.. Martin Anstey, M.A., 

B.D., London, England. Jo be had 

Jrom The Association Press, New York; 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by Dr. James M. Gray, 
Moody Bible Institute : 

HAVE not given the closé attention to these 

volumes that I desire and expect to give, 

but am sufficiently acquainted with them’ 
and their author to pén this brief review at 
the request of The Sunday School Times. 
Mr. Anstey is an English Congregational 
minister, and Secretary of the London City 
Mission, He is also associated with Dr. G, 
Campbell Morgan in his Bible school con- 
nected with Westminster Chapel. He is a 
born teacher, and as this great work indicates, 
gifted with strong mathematical instincts. 

Some years ago while giving a series. of 
lectures on Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment the inspiration for this work came upon 
him, and, according to his own story, begin- 
ning with Genesis he underlined every chro- 
nological statement in the Old ‘Testament. 
The period of the\Patriarchs*he found :com-: 
paratively easy, with the assistance of Ilales 
and Clinton. In the study of the Kings he 
acknowledges indebtedness to Professor 
Willis J. Beecher. But when he ‘came to 
the testimony of the cuneiform inscriptions 
his real difficulties began, and every spare 
moment for two summers was spent, at the 
British Museum. He discovered, | partly 
through Sir Igaac Newton’s dolossal‘labors 
and partly through his own study of the late 
Persian period, that Ptolemy.and the received 
chronology are in error to the extent of 
eighty -two years, esvecially in the post- 
Babylonian period, and hence that the chro- 
nology of Daniel is absolutely correct. 

In reaching his conclusions outside of the 
Bible he deals with other texts and versions, 
ancient literary remains, ancient monumental 
inscriptions, the classic literature of Greece 
and Rome, astronomical observations and 
calculations and the works of ancient and 
modern chronologers.. ‘The facts gathered 
from these sources he finds in perfect agree- 
ment with the Old ‘lestament. 

In his Introduction the laws of evidence 
are discussed and the canons of credibility 
tabulated and explained. ‘The main. body of 
the work is divided into four periods: (1) 
The Patriarchs (Genesis) ; (2) The Theocracy 
(Exod. to 1 Sam. 7); (3) The Monarchy (1 
Sain, 8 to 2 Kings 23) ; (4) Gentile Dominion | 
(2 Kings 24 to Esther). 

As the result of his, study we trace our way | 
step by step from the creation of Adam to the | 
cutting off of the Messiah, and thence from 
the New Testament data back to the year of | 
the Messiah’s birth, The author claims that | 
there is no need to fall back upon Josephus | 
or any other external authority, or to sup- | 
plement the data of the Old Testament by | 
appealing either to astronomical observa- 
tions and calculations or to secular history. 
His claim is that there is no contradiction, 
and no discrepancy between any one. chro- 
nological statement contained in the Old 
Testament and any other. ‘To quote his 
own words: ‘That conception of evolution 
which requires millions of years for the origin 
of man, that interpretation of archzology 
which requires many thousands of years for 
the antiquity of man, and that form of the 
‘higher criticism’ which postulates a myth- 
ical instead of a historical interpretation of 
the early chapters of Genesis, are shown to 
be erroneous,”’ 

We agree with another reviewer that since 
Dr. Thirtle’s book on the ‘Titles of the 
Psalms’? nothing has come from the press of 
equal importance with these two volumes, 
which must be s@riously reckoned with in 
any further attack on the integrity of the 
Bible as the Word of God. 
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WHEN IS FOOD PURE? 


A Recent Decision of the Supreme Court 
Seems to Take the Teeth Out 
of the Pure Pood Law 


Shredded Wheat contains no yeast, no 
baking powder, no chemicals of any 
kind, It is not seasoned, or flavored, or 
compounded with anything — contains 
nothing but the pure whole wheat grain 
in which Nature has stored every ele- 
ment that is needed for building healthy 
Two of these biscuits, served 
with a little hot milk and cream, make 
a complete, nourishing meal on which a 
person can do a half day’s work, and 
the total cost of the biscuits and milk is 
not over four cents, 





A Races FLAVOR 
that smacks of the delicacy of cream is eminently desir- 
able for the perfect enjoyment ofa cupof Tea, Coffee, (o- 
coa or Chocolate. Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk makes these beverages really delicious. ‘The en- 
joyment of food aids digestion, Eagle Brand Condensed 
Miike makes food of which it is an ingredient a delight. 


BILLY SUNDAY 


is having remarkable evang g 
. ONE OF THE GREATEST FEATURES 


is the singing of the splendid songs from 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 


Number Two Orchestrated 

YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
will catch the inspiration of these great songs if they 
adopt this A returnable copy will sent 
for examination. 

Cash with Order, Price ’ 
Cloth, $25; Limp, $18; Manilla, $12.50 pe 
hundred not prepaid. 
Ask u*how to secure our music at half price. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 
Examine the following before adopting your music: 
qanetice Praises } A sample copy mailed 


upon request. 
14 W. Washington Street, 
The Rodeheaver C0. 46 n. tweitth Street. Patioaegn 
HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Rich in hymns of praise, of the spiritual awaken- 

ing and developing life, and of service to others, 

386 PAGES OF PRACTICAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL MATERIAL 

Quantity price, 20cents. Send for a sample copy. 

The Century Co., Union Sq., New York City 

































Write for fall information to 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. AS, 153-163 Institute Place, Chicago 


ORRESPOND 
Hartford <a’ vsining Larxe iatahy 


tical training. Large faculty 


and library. 
Graduate fellowships, 


th 
foreign and resident. Open 
to all college graduates. Seminary 
Associated with 
Hartford Schoolof Religious Redagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions . 
Fitting for foreign service. 
Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford,Ct. 


~~~ Preparation for~ 
Social and Religious Service 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School 
prepares young women of American and foreign 
parentage for social and religious service amon; 
their own people ; also for church visitors, pastors 
secretaries, and the various forms of institutional 
church work. Correspond with the Principal, 
Mrs.Mary W.Milis,5111 Fowler Ave.S.E. ,Cleveland,O. 


BELLS = 


Peal McSuane Bai Founsny Co.. Bc. tweet, 









































Efficiency engineering in the Sunday-school is 
just as needful as in a big manufacturing plant. 
“ MORE needful,” you say? Then send for 
a catalog of books that will show you how. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walinut Street,- - Pa. 
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disputes. 


perfectly clear, straightforward form. 


ee eae me 


Commerce. 28 A Han 


Information, culture. 


Ships and ‘l'ransportation. 


The Cheapest Book in the World 


The 44,000,000 words of text in the Encycle- 
— Britannica would, printed in ordinary 
ashion, take up 440 good sized volumes. If some 
of these 440 volumes cost $1.50, some $2.00 and 
some $5.00, and if they averaged $2.50 a volume, 
this library of 440 volumes would cost $1, 100. 


In buying the Britannica at the present prices, 
you pay only from one-tenth to one-sixth as 
much as you would for any sort of equivalent. 





For value received, compared with price 
paid, the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
ranks far above any other book. 


120 West 32d Street, - 


And it is also the one library in which business 
men and farmers and mechanics and women and 
children can find knowledge, on any subject, in a 


And it is also a library which every one can read 





4 

7 A Hand- Book of Manufactures and 2 A Complete H and-Book of Electricity. 49 A 
k of Explaitied Statistics: 50 A Manual of Ponies: and Finance. 

8 A Children’s Library of Entertaining 29 A Hand-Book of Gardening and Horti- 51 

52 

53 


9 A Dictionary of Technical Terms or 30 A Useful Library for Merchants. 


/ THE SUNDA¥ SCHOOL TIMES 


grasp it intelligently. 


But if you do buy, it will be at a sub. 


On May 28th the present 


with real delight, for it is written in a readable and volumes, 41,00 art 
rent 
all you need to know about any subject in order to Ne. 2 book: case. vol- 






UNLESS YOU ACT AT ONCE—TODAY 


you run the risk of missing the last chance to get an indispensable book at a price 
which is only possible because of the exceptional circumstances of its publication. 
You can, of course, defer the matter and buy later on at the higher price. More than 
60,000 other persons have already acted and have bought it at the low prices. 
You may, or may not, decide. to buy now. 
stantial saving, and you will have the added satisfaction of acquiring a thoroughly 
good book at a price which is really a great bargain. 
prices will be advanced for all bindings. (See Order Form below.) 


What Is This Extraordinary Book ? 
What Is the Secret of its Success ? 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


is a book that cannot be imitated. It is the one 


library to which scientific men and great scholars interesting style. The Britannica itself teaches you 
go when they want to settle their doubts and their 






ume one inch thick. 
Published by the Cambridge Usiversity Press 


There has always been something in the spirit of 


the book, handed down from one generation of editors $500 Down 


to another—some splendid spirit of foresight and 


The Complete Set Sent All At One 


thoroughness and impartiality and nobility of purpose, Time; the balance you can pay in 


ren 


that the imitators could never copy. practically any way you like. 


A VAST STOREHOUSE OF CLASSIFIED KNOWLEDGE ou May 28 


Sixty-seven Minds of Books All in One Book of 30,024 Pages 


at a) wre re saving. 





t A Universal Question-Answerer. 23 A Practical Guide-Book to Home ond 434 and Secial Sci 
2 A Complete World History. eave 44 A. Bosker Par Entertain- 
A i of American’ History and A I for ag, Centuty 
. Politi omen. as AP Arete Spatmneters, Builders, 
4A Hand- ‘Book of International Biog- 25 A Guide to Literary Style for Authors 
raphy  Wuematiots , 464 working L eet College Students. 
A Complete and Up-to-Date Atlas. 26 The Theology Book of Bible Studyand 47 A Usefu ok to All Parents. 
é A Gazetteer. P 4 Library of Mines and Mining. 


brary for Hunters and Fishermen. 


A Hand-Book of Manners and Customs. 
A Library for Decorators and Designers. 
An Inexhaustible Fact-Book for Country 


Unusual Words. 3r A Forecast of the Future. Dwellers. 
10 A Library of Agriculture. 32 A Fact- -Book for Physicians and Sur- 54 A Temperance Library. 
rt A Hand- hook of Medicine and Surgery. geo 55 An Insurance Lspeney. 
ra An International Guide to Literature 33 The Orator’ s, Conversationalist’s and 56 A Critical Guide to Poetry. 
13 An Authoritative Dictionary of Dates Letter-Writer’s Treasury. 4 A Key to the Classics. 
14 An Exhaustive Library of Religion. 34 A Library of Sports, Games and Pas- 58 A Library of Fine Arts and Architecture. 
t5 A Collection of Instructive and Original times 50 A Librar A Sunday-School Teachers 
Pictures. 35 An instructive Book for Real Estate and ils. 
16 An Inexhaustible Digest of Facts for 60 A Library o| Exploration and Adventure. 
awyers, 36 A Hand- Book of Food Prodacts 6t A Trustworthy Fact-Book of Mental 
17 An Illustrated Hand-Book forthe Home- 37 A Register of Recent Events and Pro- Phenomena. 
aker. 62 A eee Book of Novel Ideas for Earn- 
18 An Illustrated Hand-Book of Railroads, 38 An Bip-to-Date Hand-Book of the Sci- Money 


63 A Han “Book. of 


ences. Law 
t9 A Hand-Book of Music, Singing, Opera 39 A Fact-Beok for Printers, Binders, and 64 A Critical Guide to the World’s Humor- 


und Dancing. Paper Makers. ous Literature. 
20 A Practical Library tor Mechanics. 40 A Hand-Book for Fiction Lovers. 65 An Ideal Library ree, School Teachers. 
et A Library of Information on Questions 41 A Fact-Book for Engineers. A A Litter? for Catholics. 
of the Day. 42 A Hand-Book of Jewelry and Precious 67 A Library of Military and Naval History 
22 AComplete Library for Practical Farmers. Stones. and Science. 


YouCannot AffordwLose wisLast Chance 


A few days are left—and for those who de not see this notice until some time after 
it appears, only a few hours —before the sale closes, and the opportunity to buy the 
new Encyclopedia Britannica at the lowest prices will have gone. 


THE BINDINGS 
Cloth —asgood asacloth bindingcan be made. 
Full Sheepskin—trich dark green, burn- 


ished, as durable as Morocco ; a very attract- 
ive and satisfactory binding. 


Full Limp Suede—dark gray, natural nap 
of. leather, corners rounded in prayer-book 
style ; an unusual and handsome binding. 


Full Morocco—dark red, a sumptuous bind- 
ing in selected goatskin; as good a binding 
as money can buy. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“2” New York 





$2g to B50 less than it then cost. 
Tue Encyctorapia Britannica Co. ORDER FORM 
120 West 32nd Street, New Vork for India Paper 


Please send me the new Ency clopdéedia ee ee rtth (edidios, 29 volumes, 
published by The Cambridge University Press, of 


1 enclose $——-———— being GC fret parma and I agree to send the second , 


and all subsequent payments on the corresponding day of ae following month 
until payment is complete, in accordance with the style of binding: and the 
terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed in one of the squares below, 
showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the books, but the title 
does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. ‘Terms, F.O.B.N.Y. 

Please indicate binding desired by marking X in one of the squares. 


C] CLOTH (ordinary covers). 





3t monthly payments @. « & 5-00 | After May 28th 
a. s hr 1000 and 1 of $5 00 this price will 
12 “6 “ —— be $29.00 more 
8 a ws oes a 
4 “ ‘ pao Bee 34. Rr | 
fo Se ee er 137-75 
([] PULL SHEEPSKIN (flexible). ) 
37 monthly payments of. . .§ 5.00 This price will 
7. « "55 13:35 and roffs.co } be $36.50 more 
12 se ; 

“ “ vee after May 28th 

Lia “é raf, 2.06 
a eee ee ee 106.75 
Oo FULL LIMP SUEDE 

(Prayer-Book Style). 
46 monthly payments of . . .§ 5.00 This binding 
* “ “ M4 4 : a { will cost $45.00 
ze. oe ++ ape more after May 
wie & < -+ + ae 28th 
4 } é ofS: SL 
Coe Pelee 6. ht uclass 2109.25 
[_] FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 
47 monthly payments vai . .8B 5.00 
zo rz oa andaefGseo | After May 28th 
2% * ae andxot 5.00 | this binding will 
8 “ i. ae cost $50.00 more 
Cau Poice 5... 1 ee 
h Se Ope Brews os) © pee 1914 

SN Se SS a6 bee CaS Soe 8 Se ak Ge ee ae ke 
SP 2 a ee a's CR ibte wre 8 ae ib bees bole ee kes GL eee 
SE So ON wince 9 evens 0 a 0 ae Ra ke are ee kh Get 


If in pore 
add business address 


If you want a bookcase, please mark Xin one of the squares below. 


‘a (1) Single tier, solid mahogany: §x4.50 cash (or three monthly pay- 
ments of $5.00 after payments for the book are completed) 
(2) Two tier (see picture at top of ), solid mahogany: $8.75 cast 
CO (or two monthly payments of $5.00 each} 
Oo (3) Portable oak stand $3.00 cash, 
S. S. T.—» 








